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H. MEWHINNEY 


HOUSTON 

There is a newspaperman here 
who looks like a starving Welch 
poet, who reads Latin, makes ar- 
rowheads, and picks wildflowers, 
whose knowledge of the things 
about him is encyclopedic, and 
who sets it down for readers of 
the Houston Post in perhaps the 
purest and prettiest English prose 
available in Texas. 

Hubert Mewhinney, or as he is 
better known to Post readers, H. 


Mewhinney, has a vast curiosity 
and an immense audience. He is that 
maverick among men—an unambitious, 
scholarly splinter of a guy whose pri- 
mary obsession has been living and 
learning. Some years ago he set about 
to learn every species of tree in East 
Texas—there are more than 100 of them 
--and he did it by prowling the woods 
in his spare time. At 50 he keeps on stor- 
ing up odd information. 

He became interested in archaeology 
and, more specifically, the arrowheads of 
Texas Indians, He learned to make his 
own arrowheads, then invented a con- 
traption for shaving flint. He has made 
5,000 arrowheads, and boasts that he’s a 
better arcowhead maker than the Indians 
were. Once after the Post's capitol cor- 
respondent, William Gardner. had com- 
pleted a swing through Texas during a 
tense gubernatorial cam- 
dropped in at the Post 
The staff converged on him tto talk 
of politics, but when he reached Me- 
whitney’s desk the conversation took a 
suddew turn, “Are you familiar with a 
flint pit in the hills of Austin?” 
Mewhinney asked him. ‘I’m interested in 
the flint for arrowhead making  pur- 
poses.” Gardner said he wouldn't know 
a flint pit if he fell in one. 

Mewhiuney is the Posts authority on 
just about everything—government regu- 
lations. classical and contemporary liter- 
ature, paleontology, ornithology, coon- 
hunting, bumblebees, doodlebugs. He 
writes about tycoons and bums and tide- 
lands ol or any other subject that strikes 
his or the Post's fancy. He has been on 
and off the Post since 1935. 

He used to write @ column. “Meeting 
All Comers.” which appeared irregularly 
for several vears. In it, he answered all 
sorts of questions. (Example: How do 
you tell a male cockieburr trom a female 
Anfwer:, The female has 
burrs.) He has been everything in the 
newspaper business, reporter. rewrite 
sports editor, movie critic, beat 
Recently he took a turn as police 
reporter. Later, he was taken ill and an 
Operation was necessary. The cops were 
the first to volunteer as blood donors. 


particularly 
paign, he 


west 


cockleburr. 


man, 
man 


He CALLS HIMSELF 
“an aging and frustrated pedant,” al- 
though he has consistentiy poked his 
low-pressure wit at pedantry and chican- 
ery in any form. And his sagacity is a 
curious sort in that people love the guy. 
He has liitle patience with stupidity, but 
he is never unkind. Tracing his newspa- 
per career (nine publications, 30 years), 
it is rare to find anything but admiration 
for him among his cohorts. 

Mewhinney has been the subject of 
sketches in Time and Life magazires. 
When his column was appearing regu- 
larly. Time reported, a good many peo- 
pie recognized him from -his picture. 
Schoolboys used to tug at his sleeve on 
buses and say, “Gee, aren't you Mr. Me- 
whinney’” Mewhinney’s usual answer: 
“Yeah. what of it?” 

Mewhinney the man is 
tinguish from Mewhinney 
acquired the reputation of being a 
“chavacter,” but he is a full man and 
has lived, according toe his standards, a 
full and logical life. He smoked Bull Dur- 
ham because he liked Bul! Durham, Now 
he has switched to filter tips “because 
I'm gctting old and my lips are sensitive.” 
He sometimes shows up at the Post in 
denim work shirtg because he is plan- 
ning a field trip to the woods that day. 

He is a fragile looking fellow, and this 
belies his ruggedness, He lives for days 


difficult to dis- 
the myth. He 
has 


in the brush country hunting a particu- 
larly good deposit of flint or watching 
cowbirds or examining the shrubbery. 
He is an excellent shot with a gun, al- 
though he kills only to eat. 
His prose is almost elegant in its sim- 
plicity—honest, pure, and personal. 
He would as soon knock out an article 
on “How to Drown a Bumblebee”—a 
pastime “of doubt- 
ful morality” which 
he pursued in his 
younger days in Bell 
County—as turn out 
a four-part treatise 
on the tidelands con- 
troversy (a project 
he undertook only 
after reading two 
million words in le- 
gal briefs and law- 
yers’ journals). He 
writeg easily of Ar- 
istophanes at Aga- 
thon’s banquet or an 
eye-witness account 
of a doodlebug’s as- 
sasination of an ant, 
He is also responsible for giving Hous- 
ton a phrase of self-description which 
has been repeated in nearly every maga- 
zine article about that sprawling Baby- 


lon on Buffalo Bayou. Some years ago a 
reader wrote and inquired: “Could you 
tell me if there are any candle light and 
wine places in or around Houston where 
a Gypsy violinist strolls from table to 
table, fairly hypnotizing the patrons?” 
Wewhinney’s crusty answer: “If anybody 
tried that wine and fiddle music here, the 
joint would go broke. Houston is strictly 
a whiskey and trombone town.” 

Why he stays in Houston no one is 


+ sure, unless it’s because he likes whiskey 


and an occasional trombone. Another 
reader once asked if he didn’t think 
there were better places to be than in 
Houston. “It depends on what you are 
looking for,’ Mewhinney replied. “The 
hills, for instance, are higher at Austin, 
but the pay is higher in Houston.” 


Mewuwney was born 
on a farm in Bell County, where he ac- 
quired his interest in nature. He came 
upon the University of Texas campus in 
the early 1920s, and his school chums 
still talk dreamily of those wondrous 
days. Then it was the “local renaissance, 
and an article in the Alcalde, U.T.’s ex- 
students magazine, described that period, 
“When the Muse Was Awake.” He had a 
reputation as “the Byron of the Campus’ 
and excrcised a good many demons be- 





Bumblebees, Bluebells and the Greek Poets . .. The Post's Salty Sage Offers 
Up Odd Bits of Information in the Purest of English Prose — and Verse 


was expelled for reasons not 
to this day. They said he 
inciate Swinburne perfectly, 
oked Herbert Tareyton cigare 
could contradict his profes- 

get away with it. He teamed 
fellow named William P. Gaines, 
ittle army of local literati was 
as the Gaines-Mewhinney 


e days Clarence Darrow had 
that the basis of his education 
reading The Golden Bough, 
an abridged edition out at the 
an imposing work, but Me- 
startied nearly everybody by 
twelve volumes and seven 
quoted from it then and still 
studied comparative literature, 
languages, and was editor of 
ighorn, inconoclastic forerunner 
Texas Ranger magazine. 
ted out in newspapers on the 
srican-Statesman. For a while 
movie critic, and the cinema 
at that time did not please him, 
fired from the newspaper 
had been rough on one of 
‘tired to a country shack on 
friend, and the 
€lis this story: 
ntinued on Page 4) 
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THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN TEXAS 


AUSTIN 

THE LABOR DAY celebrations 
around the state call to mind the 
question, exactly where is labor in 
Texas this year? How many work- 
ers are organized, and in what 
trades? What trades are largely 
unorganized? And what is the 
status of Texas labor law? 


Texas labor not on the farms is about 
two-thirds as organized as the working 
people around the rest of the country. 
Of the 2,260,000 non-agricultural workers 
in Texas in June, 1955, about 420,000 to 
440,000—that is, about 20 percent—were 
in unions. The national average is 30 per 
cent 

The American Federation of Labor has 
300,000 Texas members, of whom about 
100,000 are affiliated with the State Fed- 
eration of Labor. The State C.I.O. Coun- 
cil has about 85,000 members among the 
roughly 110,000 Texans who belong to the 
national C.I.O. Railroad workers account 
for about 60,000 Texas union people, but 
all but 30,000 are estimated by railroad 
union officials to be affiliated with the 
A.F.L. or the C.1.0.: the balance are af- 
filiated with the State Joint Railway 
Labor Legislative Board ‘composed of 
the railway trainmen, locomotive engin- 
eers, firemen and enginemen, conductors 
and brakemen, clerks, and maintenance 
of way workers.) 

The future of unions in the South is 
now getting attention from national labor 
leaders. Walter Reuther. national presi- 
dent of the C.I1.O., will make major 
speeches in Houston Oct. 13 and in Dal- 
las Oct. 14. He may discuss the extent 
of organizational plans in the South. Wil- 
liam Schnitzler, the secretary-treasurer 
of AF.L., came to Texas for the State 
Federation convention recently. 

There are almost no unions in the re- 
tail and wholesale trades, the service 
industries, and farm laborers. 

Many of the 1,800,000 unorganized 
workers are actually supervisors who 
would not be eligible for unions, or they 
may be in areas not traditionally suscep- 
tible to unionism, like banking, real 
estate, and the self-employed. The total 
also includes professional people—doc- 
tors, lawyers, accountants, professors 

Thr C.1LO. is strongsst among Texas 
petroleum workers, the A.F.L. is strong- 
est among the chemical workers, and 
the two about evenly divide the trans- 
portation workers. A.F.L. craft members 
may be teamsters, carpenters, plumbers 
and pipefitters, electrical workers, oper- 
ating engineers, iron workers, painters, 
boilermakers barbers, mail carriers, .fire- 
men—skilled tradesmen throughout the 


skills. About 34,000 of the 
members work in oil, chem- 
ical, and atomic industry: another 22,500 
are in the telephone industry, 20,000 in 
automobile and aircraft manufacture, and 
11,000 in steel and metal fabrication 
Then there are the workers in the mari- 
time service. breweries, clothing, textiles 
lithography. and newspapers; the electri 
paper, wood, and furniture industries 
and rubber and plastic and stone and al- 
lied products, and transportation 

-From the broader viewpoint of occupa- 
tions, about half of Texas’s manufactur- 
ing workers are covered by collectis 
bargaining. The independent unions have 
their strength in the petroleum, food, ma- 
chinery. and paper industries. Humb|k 
Magnolia. and other “Standard group 
oil companies have “company” union: 

In non-manufacturing fields, according 
to a study by Dr. Frederick Meyers 
the University of Texas, unionization 
Virtually 100 percent in the telephone 
and telegraph industry and in the rail- 
roads. About 80 percent of the worke: 
are under contract in the transit industry 
and the interstate common carrier 
ing industry. Only about one-fourth 
the eligible workers in electric utiliti 
are unionized. The State Federation 
Labor says there are about 100.000 A.F 
members in the construction industry 
about half the total so employed 
Texas 

Meyers makes the interesting point 
that in the manufacturing’ industry 
three-fourths of all workers represented 
by A.F.L. unions are in industrial units 
—that is. they are organized along in 
dustry lines instead of craft lines, Of 
course, the A.F.L. has more members in 
the crafts than in manufacturing. 
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How HAS unionism 
taken hold, and where has it met most 
resistance? Mevers’s study suggests these 
generalizations: 

Since about 60 per cent of Texas estab 
lishments employing 250 or more work 
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Higher Taxes for Texans 


AUSTIN 
began pa 
ing 19 out of every 20 cents with w! 
the State of Texas will acquire $100 


Tuesday Texas consumers 


lion in new revenue in the next two 
years. Laws passed by the last Legisia- 
ture and going into effect Sept. 6 mad 
the following changes to yield the indi- 
cated revenue over the next two-year 
period: 

State gasoline tax, up from four to five 
cents a gallon, $55 million; state beer tax, 


; of a cent a boitle 

t a bottle at the retail level) 
te cigarctte taxes, Up irom 

a pack, $17.5 million 

from $1 to § 
$2 


pro 


fees, up mR 
ie also increa ed, $ BY 
wate franchise tax, up 

$1,000 capital assets, 


revenue changes yield a 
ion compared to $46 mile 


lion fro1 1c corporate franchise tax. 





Let those flatter who fear, it is not an American art. 


—JEFFERSON 
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Most of us condemned to a shad- 
owy stay in this shadowy place 
have to work for a living. It is far 
better to be born rich, and better 
vet to live someplace where you 
can be poor and happy, but for the 
body of us who parent children 
here and therefore pay taxes, 
work is a part—and quite a large 
part—of life. It is very well to 
sing the praises of work, but it is 
a little like praying for rain as it 
falls. Just why they set aside a 
workless day to celebrate work 
has always been a puzzle to us, un- 
that the consolation for 
reality is its idle contemplation. 
But it is, at any rate, our day— 
the day of we who work. It is ours 
whether we are in a union or not, 
whether we run a drill or pour hot 
steel or sell insurance or merely 
punch a typewriter. 

In Texas, 450,000 workers are 
in unions, and 1,800,000 are not. 
The ones in unions are better paid. 
They can stand up for their rights 
better. They have better security 
plans for sickness and retirement. 
Unions are good for people to be- 
long to. 

They are also good for the econ- 
omy. By getting more money into 
the hands of consumers, they 
cause more of it to be spent, which 
creates demand for more products, 
which means that industry has 
more to do. It is understandably 
difficult for employers to take 
comfort in this larger view, but 
once a man’s employees have de- 
cided they want a union, he should 
not resist their wishes. 

Unions, like all human institu- 
have faults. Sometimes 
they are not democratic enough. 
In Texas, most of them are “for 
whites” or “for Negroes,” but not 
for both. We do not believe Texas 
unions will be able to advance 
other idealistic social programs 
consistently until they do away 
with union segregation. 

Unionization has this ore fur- 
ther drawback: those who need it 
most find it hardest to get. The 
really unorganized workers—the 
retail store counter girls the car 
hops, the waitresses, the filling 
station workers, the workers in 
small factories, the itinerant farm 
workers—those who most at 
the mercy of employes, who are 
most notoriously abused with long 
hours and low pay, have to bow 
lcw and hold their tongues to keep 
their jobs. With no univn to back 
up their redress of grievances, 
they are still legally in the ser- 


less it’s 


tuons, 


are 


vant-master relationshio of the 
common law. 
Employers, like other human 


beings, generally do what is ac- 
cepted. In Texas, 20 years of reac- 


tionary State Government (ever 
since Pappy O’Daniel, to be expli- 
cit) has given Texas some of the 
worst anti-union laws in the coun- 
try. Our governors and other offi- 
cials, selected by the corporate in- 
terests that control the state, do 
all they can to create a hostility to 
the unions, even though the unions 
could make life much better for 
hundreds of thousands of Texans. 
With the propaganda pouring out 
of Austin and getting full vent in 
the Dallas News, the Houston 
Chronicle, and most of the rest of 
the state press, many Texas em- 
ployers are convinced. The larger 
out-of-state corporations go along 
with unions in their Texas plants 
because they have experienced 
mature and peaceful relations 
with working people in unions out- 
side of Texas. 

We should, on Labor Day, re- 
member most those who have the 
least chance of getting into un- 
ions. It is inevitable that unions 
will become a larger part of the 
life of the South; we hope that 
they will also apply themselves 
vigorously to bringing the bene- 
fits of the union to the scattered, 
often helpless Texans who now 
seem to have to work all the time 
for next to nothing, and with little 


thanks at that. , 


wy * Corbin 


Every good newspaper clearly 
separates its news from opinion. 
Often, interpretation of the news 
involves personal judgments about 
the structure of the facts; but any 
judgments about the facts, them- 
selves, are opinion.. This is a fine 
line to draw. In practice, all news- 
papermen of good will and good 
intention con do is to try to be 
true to their code and resist every 
impulse or temptation to slant the 
news and its interpretation. 

This we do. 

Editorially, the Observer tries 
to defend the rights and hopes of 
the people. As individuals, the 
people who work on the Observer 
have opinions about such ques- 
tions as who would make the best 
governor for Texas, but as a news- 
paper, the Observer will strive to 
debate principles, not personali- 
ties. We may not always succeed 
in being impartial among the can- 
didates, but we will try. We will* 
criticize them all on _ policy 
grounds henceforth—for the po- 
litical season is begun, and the po- 
litical remark is fair game—and 
we will appreciate our readers not 
jumping to any conclusions about 
the Observer's stand on candi- 
dates. 
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DOWN ON THE FARM -- | ] 


(This is first of three articles on 
what's wrong “down on the farm,” 


written especially for the Observer 
by Alex Dickie, Jr., president of the 


Texas Farmers Union.—Ed.) 
KRUM, Texas 
For years the farmer has 


fought a lonely battle for recogni- 
tion. When things got too bad, as 
they did during the early years of 
the century, the farmers joined 
together to give themselves a 
voice that could be heard. 

The Farmers Union was born right 
here in Texas. For the past 50 years, the 
organization has spoken up for the farm- 
ers at every opportunity. It is now the 
fastest-growing farm organization in the 
country, and it still fights for the family 
farmer. 

In addition to having a strong voice 
through organization, the farmers have 
also found many important friends who 
speak for them—men of vision, who real- 
ize that the prosperity of this nation de- 
pends upon what sort of deal the farmer 
gets. The farmer has many such friends 
here in Texas. 

To better understand the _ situation 
down on the farm, a citizen need only 
listen to storm warnings raised by the 
representatives from Texas in Washing- 
ton. 

“The national economy may set a rec- 
ord for producing goods and services in 
the spring of 1955. We are told the gross 
national product for the first quarter of 
1955 will be close to a $370-billion annual 
rate, equaling or perhaps slightly exceed- 
ing the mid-1953 record, In the midst of 
this prosperity, however, times are get- 
ting harder for the farmer. Farm prices 
are continuing to fall and future markets 
are weak. While other people may be 
prospering, the farm recession is getting 
deeper and deeper. Farmers are not only 
getting less for their crops, but they are 
being forced to grow less while their 
costs are being kept high. Farm income 
is daily shrinking. The extended reces- 
sion in farming will affect the other sec- 
tors of the economy. The history of the 
1920's showed that when the farmer con- 
tinued to suffer over a long period of 
time, other businessmen were affected 
sooner or later.” 

The above was written by Texas Rep- 
resentative Wright Patman, Insight into 
the farm situation was also given by Rep. 
W. R. Poage, who said: 

“The Department of Agriculture had 
many red faces when it developed that it 
had over-estimated farm income for last 
year by a half-billion dollars, In pointing 
out that farm prices had ‘stabilized’ and 
that we are ‘moving.in the right direc- 
tion,’ Benson produced figures to prove 
that the net loss in farm income last year 
was only $800 million but the very next 


day his own depariment stated that there 


was a half-billion dollar error and that 
farm income had actually dropped $1.3 
billion. Add to this the fact that the 
price of things farmers buy has advanced 
at least one percent, and we find the 
farmers about eleven percent worse off 


than in 1953. 


“Even some Republicans are beginning 





the Race’t 





to wonder how long our country can con- 
tinue to move in this direction. I think 
we are certain to get new farm legisla- 
tion or a break in the economy. The | 





question is, will we get a, change in time 
to prevent a depression?” 


Answering propaganda directed against 


the farmer, Rep. Walter Rogers wrote 
recently: 

“There has been a propaganda cam- 
paign going on in many urban areas 
against the American farmer. He ha 


been portrayed as a scoundrel who has 
been milking the public treasury and i: 
responsible for the consumer prices of 
food products. This vicious campaign is, 
in my opinion, closely akin to treason. It 
is false, it is deliberate, and it is mali- 
cious. Some of the accusations and innu- 
endoes directed against the American 
farmer would lead one to believe that the 
beads of sweat on a.man’s brow have 
now become badges of dishonor. God for- 
bid that we ever reach that state. It 
would definitely denote the complete 




















failure of Christianity and civilization.” 
ALEX DICKIE, 
continued.) 


bal 


(To be 


Texas-at-Large 


John White, 
ture, is having a pri 
some of his supporters 


Commissioner of Agricule 
ate meeting with 
in Austin Sept. 


10. He will get reports from them on 
what his prospects are for the governor's 
race. * 


Jimmy Phillips arranged to have 
members of the Capitol Press flown 
down to Galveston for his island appre- 
ciation day last Eight reporters 
signed up for the trip. A Transcontin- 
ental Gas DC-3 was scheduled to pick 
them up. There was a snafu down the 
line somewhere, however, and a five- 
passenger Twin Beach arrived instead, 
forcing three newsmen to drop out. Phil- 


week. 


lips, who likes reporters, tells them a ® 


don’t care what you say about me, just 
spell my name right,” was distressed. 


| 
.... Ralph Yarborough has told friends j; 


that as of now he thinks he may be in a 
run-off with Will Wilson next summer. 


.... Jim Lindsey, the House Speaker, 
is shopping around for money to run for 
attorney general. He is almost a certain 
candidate,’ whether Shepperd runs for 


re-election or not. 
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WASHINGTON 
Texas's 24 elected representa- 


| tives in Congress are generally in- 


ternationalist on foreign policy, 
but on domestic issues they vote 
more frequently as conservatives 
than as liherals. 

The 23 Congressmen (not counting 
House Speaker Sam Rayburn, who does 
not vote) gave a majority of their votes 
to internationalist causes on three out of 
five foreign policy and national security 
issues, and to conservative causes on six 
out of nine domestic issues. 

This subjective judgment is based on a 
study of how Texas senators and repre- 
sentatives voted on 14 key issues of the 
first session of the 84th Congress. Read- 
ers who might disagree with the political 
nomenclature (there certainly being 
room for disagreement) may refer to the 
comment on the issues in another story 
on this page, where it is explained how 
the four categories—internationalist, iso- 


lationist, liberal, and conservative—were 


elated to the issues selected. 

In the Senate, Majority Leader Lyndon 
Johnson voted as an_ internationalist 
Straight down the line and cast only two 


conservative votes—on conservation and. 


subsidies to big business—on the domes- 
tic front. Sen. Price Daniel, on the other 
hand, voted as an isolationist in all but 
one instance—strengthening the Marine 
Corps—and as a conservative in all but 
one instance—the Democratic highway 
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program. The two senators were in agree- 
ment on only four of the ten Senate votes 
included in the study. 

In the House, two Congressmen stood 
out as typical of the entire Texas delega- 
tion. George Mahon of Lubbock and Bob 
Poage of Waco were in agreement with 
the majority of the 21 Texas representa- 
tives ten out of ten times. They cast 
three internationalist votes, one isola- 
tionist (against admission*of Hawaii and 
Alaska to the Union), three liberal and 
three conservative. Rep. Mahon, together 
with Rep. Wright Patman of Texarkana, 
also led the Texas delegation in agreeing 
with the majority of their party in the 
House; they were in disagreement with 
House Democrats only five per cent of 
the time this session, according to Con- 
gressional Quarterly. 


Tue MAN most often in 
disagreement with his fellow Texans in 
the House was Rep. Brady Gentry of 
on 
only three of the ten key issues selected 
by the Observer. Rep. Martin Dies—who 
might have been expected to be typical 
of the Texas delegation, since he is 
elected “at large”’—was instead most un- 
typical, being second oniy to Rep. Gen- 
try in disagreement with the majority. 

Gentry and Dies also led the delega- 
tion in dissenting from the majority of 
their party. Congressional Quarterly re- 
ports that on all the issues before the 
session, Gentry disagreed 
with the Democratic majority 68 per cent 
of the time—more often than any other 
of the 232 Demcorats in the lower house. 
Dies once again followed close behind, 
disagreeing with his party 58 per cent of 
the time. Regs. John Dowdy of Athens 
and O.C. Fisher of San Angelo tied for 
third in non-regularity with 53 per cent. 

The only Republican representing 
Texas in Congress, Bruce Alger of Dal- 
las. was in disagreement with his party 
only 16 per cent of the time. Alger gave 
strong support to President Eisenhower, 
too, backing Ike on all but 14 per cent of 
the issues before Congress. This was a 
record none of the Texas Democrats 
could match—if, indeed, they wanted to— 
but Albert Thomas of Housion came the 
closest, disagreeing with the President 
only 28 per cent of the time, which placed 
him third among all the House Demo- 
crats in support of the Republican Pres- 
ident 

In the Senate, Sen. Johnson disagreed 
with his party on eight per cent of the 
issues and with the President on 25 per 
cent, Sen. Daniel disagreed both with 
President and “party more frequently: 38 
per cent of the time with the former, 
and 25 per cent with the latter. 





(The Stump is on Page 7 this 
week.—Ed.) ; 
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How Texans Voted 


T He OBSERVER’S study 
of 14 key issues—four House issues, four 
Senate issues, and six House-Senate is- 
sues—indicated that the most liberal and 
most internationally minded of the 23 
Texas Congressmen included in the study 
was Rep. Clark Thompson of Galveston. 
Thompson, a 59-year-old Galveston busi- 
nessman now in his fifth term in Con- 
gress, voted either as a liberal or as an 
internationalist on all ten of the House 
issues. Patman ran him a close second, 
deviating from Thompson’s pattern only 
on Alaskan-Hawaiian statehood. Reps. 
Jack Brooks of Beaumont, Olin Teague 
of College Station, Jim Wright of Weath- 
erford, and Homer Thornberry of Austin 
and Sen. Johnson also had strongly lib- 
eral-internationalist records, varying 
from Thompson's record on only two is- 
sues out of ten. 


There was no single leading conserva- 
tive-isolationist in the 23-man group, but 
Reps. John Bell of Cuero, Dies, and Wal- 
ter Rogers of Pampa and Sen. Daniel all 
cast eight conservative-isolationist votes 
and two liberal-internationalist ones. 


One interesting aspect of the record of 
Texas’s representatives in the 84th Con- 
gress is the record of the five freshmen 
Congressmen—Alger, Bell, Joe Kilgore of 
McAllen, J. T. Rutherford of Odessa, and 
Wright. The four Democrats in the group 
all gave substantially greater support to 
their party than their predecessors—John 
Lyle, Lloyd Bentsen, Ken Regan, and 
Wingate Lucas. And three of the five, 
Bell, Rutherford, and Wright, gave sub- 
stantially greater opposition to President 
Eisenhower than the men they replaced. 

-G.F.J. 





Table notes 


Where no vote is shown, the issue did 
not come up in the legislative chamber 
indicated. 

“Y”" means “Yes” on the issue as stated 
in this table; “N” means “No” on the is- 
sue as stated in this table; “A” means 
absent. Senator Johnson's two absences 
were occasioned by his heart attack late 
in the session, A further discussion of 
these issues may be found elsewhere on 
this page 


VQTING RECORD OF TEXAS SENATORS AND CONGRESSMEN ON FOUR- 
TEEN SELECTED ISSUES DURING THE FIRST SESSION OF THE 84TH 
CONGRESS (See notes below) 
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The Fourteen 


The voting chart which appears 
elsewhere on this page shows how 
Texas’ two United States Senators 
and 21 of her-22 representatives 
voted on 14 important issues of 
the first session of the 84th Con- 


gress. 

The one Texas Congressman who isn’t 
listed on the chart is the Fourth Dis- 
trict’s Sam Rayburn, who again served 
as Speaker of the House. The Speaker is 
eligible to vote on the legislation before 
the House but by custom does not exer- 
cise the privilege. 

In addition to the Texas delegation in 
Congress, the chart lists the voting record 
of Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D—Il), re- 
peatedly rated the best of the 96 Sena- 
tors in polls of newspapermen and po- 
litical scientists, and the record of Rep. 
John W. McCormack (D—Mass.), leader 
of the Democratic majority in the Hofise 
of Representatives. The position taken by 
President Dwight Eisenhower in public 
statements on each of the 14 key issues 
is also given in the chart. 


The votes of the legislators are indi- 
cated by “Y” for “Yes” and “N” for 
“No,” with “A” denoting an absence dur- 


ing a vote. 

On issues one through five, a yes vote 
is generally regarded as internationalist, 
a no vote as isolationist. Among the do- 
mestic issues, a yes vote is regarded as 
liberal on numbers six and eight through 
twelve, conservative on numbers seven, 
thirteen, and fourteen; and, of course, 
vice versa. 

For purposes of clarity, the 14 issues 
were re-stated in the chart as simple 
propositions. However, in legislative de- 
bates, recorded votes often occur on 
amendments to recommit a bill, substi- 
tute proposals, or motions to kill a plan 
which then passes by a voice vote. 

Here is a more detailed study of the 
14 issues and a record of how the voting 
went in legislative debate: 

1. Reciprocal Trade. The House vote is 
on the motion of Rep. Smith (D—Va.) to 
prohibit crippling amendments to H. R. 1, 
the bill extending the life of the Recip- 
rocal Trade Act for three years and giv- 
ing the President new authority to cut 





Issues and Their Evaluation 


tariffs. The motion carried, 193-192, Feb 
17. Here, as an example, a vote for the 
motion is evaluated by the Observer as 
internationalist; a vote against, isolation- 
ist. 

The Senate vote is on the motion of 
Sen. Douglas to liberalize HR 1 by re- 
ducing the grounds on which U.S. indus- 
tries could prevent tariff cuts; motion 
defeated, 67-21, May 4. 

2. Alaskan-Hawaiian Statehood. Vote 
on the motion of Rep. Pillion (R-NY? 
to recommit (kill) HR 2535, the bill 
granting statehood to Alaska and Hawaii; 
carried, 218-170, May 10. There was no 
vote on statehood in the Senate this year, 

3. Foreign Aid. Vote on S 2090, the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1955, authorizing 
$3,425,000,000 worth of foreign aid in fis- 
cal 1956: passed by the Senate 59-18, 
June 2; by the House 273-128, June 30. 

4. Asian Fund. Vote on the motion of 
Sen. Hayden (D- Ariz.) to amend HR 
7224, to increase the special Presidential 
fund for economic aid to the free na» 
tions of Asia from $100 to $150 million 
(Eisenhower had originally requested 
$200 million. the House had reduced this 
to $100 million.) Motion carried, 46-38, 
ulJy 22. A Senate-House conference late 
reduced the fund back to $100 million 

5. Defense. The Senate vote is on the 
motion of Sen. Symington (D- Mo.) to 
amend HR 6042 by increasing the pres- 
ent strength of the Marine Corps by 10,- 
000 men (a 22,000-man increase over Ei- 
senhower's request); motion carried, 40- 
39, June 20. The House vote is on the 
motion of Rep. Mason (R- Ill.) to amend 
HR 3005, the Selective Service Act of 
1955, by exempting doctors and dentists 
from the draft; defeated, 221-171, June 
28. 

6. Tax Reduction. The House vote is on 
motion of Rep. Read (R- NY), to kill the 
Democrat-sponsored $20 income tax re- 
duction (HR 4529); defeated, 210-205, Feb 
25. The Senate vote is on the motion of 
Sen. Byrd (D- Va.) to kill $20 reduction; 
carried, 61-32, March 15. 

7. Conservation. Voie on the motion of 
Sen. Neuberger (D - Ore.) to kill the pro- 
vision of S 500 which authorized the con- 
struction of a dam in Dinosaur National 
Monument, Utah; most leading conserva- 
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on H.R doubling the government's 
purchases of seven minerals; passed by 
the Senate, 54-34, July 29. Sen. Williams 


(R- Del.) termed the bill a $502 million 
subsidy to the mining industry. 
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HOUSTON LETTER .- 


_ HOUSTON 
Not even a Fourth of July 
speech will draw much of a crowd 
nowadays, so nobody was sur- 
prised when fewer than 300 Hous- 
tonians turned out for a Founders 
Day observance in Hermann Park 
and a speech by H. R. Cullen, the 
philanthropist. 


That is about average attendance for 
Founders Day 

Houston, as is often recited, was 
founded as a real estate promotion by 
those enterprising brothers, A. C. and 
J. K. Allen, in the summer after the Bat- 
tle of San Jacinto. The same spirit of 


enterprise has persisted hereabouts for 
119 years, whether for so large a devlop- 
ment as the Ship Channel or for any sub- 
sequent subdivision as the town keeps 
spreading outward. The most recent such 
celebration, coming just before Founders 
Day and drawing much larger crowds, 
was aided by a band of Coushatta In- 
dians, imported from Polk County. There 
was also a Davy Crockett Fort. 

in praising the sagacity and foresight 
of the Nen brothers, Mr. Cullen noted 


From Our Correspondent 





that his own grandfather, Ezekiel Cullen, 
had shown no such confidence in the fu- 
ture of Houston. The earlier Cullen 
thought the capital of Texas should be 
on higher and drier ground ‘as indeed 
it now is). 

“Houston is an abominable place,” said 
Ezekiel Cullen in 1838 in a speech to the 
Texas Congress. “It requires no other ar- 
gument to sustain this position than to 
look at this wretched mudhole, this 
graveyard, the city of Houston .... 


“Sir, it would be better to legislate or 
live in tents in the high, healthy climate 
of the country than to inhale the poison- 
ous atmosphere, drink the bad water and 
be subjected to the privations and wants 
of comfort incident-to a life in Houston.” 


Ezekiel Cullen may have been wrong 
about the real estate and it is obvious 
that he foresaw neither the Ship Chan- 
nel nor the petrochemical industries. But 
he was a sound judge of climate, any- 
how. 


The presentation of awards—whether 
for beauty, citizenship, sportsmanship, 
or whatnot—is one of the fundamental 
devices for getting publicity. 


But a faint surprise was felt among 
the citizens when some functionaries of 
the National Association of Traveling 
Salesmen popped up here to give a sales- 
manship award to Mayor Roy Hofheinz. 
Since the city council had spent a large 
part of the summer in trying to remove 
the mayor from office (an enterprise only 
recently abandoned), it was felt that the 
donors must not have been reading the 
papers attentively. Or perhaps they read 
only the Dallas papers. The president of 
the association is Elmer Wheeler of Dal- 
las, coiner of the profession's most fam- 
ous apothegm: “Sell the sizzle; not the 
steak.” 


Negroes Enter the Texas Public Schools 


Big Spring Appeal Pending . 
In Austin; More Schools 
Decide To Delay Action 


With the legal situation clearing slow- 
ly, San 
cepted Negro pupils last 


Antonio and Austin schools ac- 
week, but the 
schools Waco, and 


public of Hougton, 


Laredo decided to delay any integration. 

The Texas Citizens’ Council suit 
&Sgainst paying state money to integrated 
schools—denied in Big Spring district 


court—has been appealed to the Supreme 
Court and may be heard this week. 
Meanwhile, Waco’s school board an- 
nounced it will not integrate its first- 
grade students this fall as previously 
planned because of the legal risk occa- 
sioned by the Council's suit; and Laredo, 
which has but half a dozen Negro scho- 
lastics out of 15,000 pupils, decided not to 
integrate until 1956-57 for the same rea- 
son. 


The Council applied for a charter from 
the Secretary of State, and that office 
announced it has asked Attorney Gen- 
eral John Ben Shepperd whether a char- 


H. MEWHINNEY OF THE POST 


(Continued from Page 1) 

“We'd been up there a few days when 
the editor and the movie house man who 
had demanded his dismissal called and 
wanted to see Mewhinney. He told them 
he'd stay right there, for them to come 
see him. Well, they came, through the 
brush and up the creek, and they talked 
to Mewhinney. Told him movie attend- 
ance had been dropping off since his col- 
umn had been suspended. Hubert came 
back after a little persuasion and proba- 
biy a five buck raise. Movie attendance 
flowered again.” 


Mewhinney moved up to telegraph edi- 


tor and later sports editor, then went 
with the Associated Press in Dallas. 
There followed a series of other news- 
paper jobs and then, in 1945, the Texas 


Spectator 


He joined with his old city editor on 
the Post. Horold Young, and along with 
Badger Reed they established the Spec- 
tator, expecting a release from the pres- 
sure of daily newspapering. The Specta- 
tor’s masthead proclaimed 

“Fear no more the frown o’ the great; 

Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke.” 

It was a good life for a while. Jack o’ 
Diamonds, the cartoonist, said the Sun- 
day night editorial sessions “frequently 





inciuded quotations of Greek and Latin 
poetry by Mewhinnéy, a mendous 
amount of general conversation, and a 
little sour mash whiskey Mewhinney 


soon came to feel, however, that the pres- 


sures of the daily newspaper were still 
present on the three-man weekly. He had 


little time for the brilliant essays—read- 
ing proof, corrected proofs, and corrected 
corrected proofs. “We had a lousy 
printer,” he says 


The Spectator carried on until 1948, but 
less than a year-after its inception Me- 
whinney was back on the Houston Post, 
which Mewhinney thinks is the best big 
daily in Texas. 

“I got a reputation as a liberal work- 
ing on the Spectator,” he said, “but I’m 
not. Cupie (Young) and Badger were 
Roosevelt New Dealers, but I once voted 
for Tommy Dewey. There was nothing 
political about the alliance; we were just 
good friends.” 

InpeEEp, Mewhinney 
startled a good many of his liberal 
friends in 1952 by turning out an elo- 


quent , convincing sé 
as’s claim to 


ries defending Tex- 
its tidelands. Mewhinney’s 
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contention was that Texas fought for the 
land and won it, and that oil or no oil, 
he didn't believe in “a small group of 
men in the Interior Department taking it 
away.” 

Said he after a moving description of 
“Old Ben Milam's” siege of the Alamo 
(“Old Ben never got any oil royalties”): 
‘The dearest thing that Texans can own 
is not oil, not cattle, not money—not 
even money from oil royalties that might 
educate their children. It is the bright, 
shining memory of how and why they in- 
herited these things ... 

“The late Sam Maeco’s blue-chip gam- 
bling joiyt on the seaward side of Galves- 
ton Island is standing on ‘what we now- 
adays miscall) the tidelands. It is on the 
end of a pier protruding well be- 
yond the low-tide mark. Sam built that 
pier so long so he could keep the Texas 
Rangers out. Little did he know that he 
was letting Oscar Chapman in.” 

So Mewhinney, a rebel by nature, is 
now in a way the child of a corporation. 
At 50, he is concerned with life’s eco- 
He fears no more the frown 0’ 
the great, but he must live under it. The 
Post is therefore a lucky newspaper. He 
says of himself: 

“I should have done more. Perhaps I 
have been a_ schoolteacher, but 
then I like newspapers. I've never writ- 
ten anything of importance. I can write 
English prose effortlessly, but I never 
had the artist’s imagination.” 

A classic lament, but listen then to one 
of H. Mewhinney’s early sonnets (circa 
1924, 205 East Seventh Street, Austin): 


long 


nomics 


should 


Helen Unattained 


Of all that ever lent to me their lips 
Unpurposed, or in earnest, or in jest; 
Of all that learned with me how morning 


strips 

Remembrance of romance with certain 
test; 

Of all, I have this thing alone to tell: 

How, sleep upon her eyes, Queen Helen 
lay 

In each bright mouth’s encarmined 
citadel, 


But being wakened, sofily went away. 


She sleeps on every mouth we never 
kissed; 

Love and unattained; desirable 

An undesirous; there awaiting tryst 

With one that seeks the fleeting beautiful 

In each new love; that winning speedily 

To kiss her, learns how little a Helen is 

sne. 


B.B, 


ter can be granted under the Council's 
statement of its purpose as educational. 


The Harris County Council of Organi- 


zations, composed of 50 Negro groups, 
asked U.S. Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell to investigate the Citizens’ 


Council, which the Houston group said 
uses methods that “are outright conspir- 
acy to deprive segments of the American 
citizens of their civil and economic rights 
as guaranteed by qur Constitution.” Some 
leaders of the Council have urged eco- 
nomic pressure against Negroes seeking 
integration; others deny this intention. 
Three Negroes have been fired in La 
Grange and three in Rusk because of 
Negro petitions seeking integration. 


In Houston, the school board decided 
to hold up any integration until after the 
Big Spring suit is finally settled, but lib- 
eral members of the board alluded to the 
possibility that some experimental inte- 
gration may occur in January, 1956. 


The San Antonio independent school 
district will permit Negroes to enter any 
high school unless they are already en- 
rolled in the Negro high school. Integra- 
tion will also be accomplished on other 
levels except for some limitation in five 
junior and four elementary schools be- 
cause of possible overcrowding. Negroes 
were enrolling in Alamo Heights and 
other S.A. schools. 


Texas Labor, 1955 


‘ontinued from Page }) 


Texas which is much more hOMOBEN COM ge 


Mevers said. 

Meyers suggests that the need for a 
social organization in industry compera- 
ble often to closely knit farm communi- 
ties from which the new employées come 
is one cause of unionism in Texas. In 
Jefferson County ‘Beaumont-Port Ar- 
thur) and, to a lesser extent, Houston, 
he finds that “the new pressures to con- 
form impinge upon the ethic of the oider 
work society” and bring about unionism. 
Fort Worth-Dallas is also a strong union 
area. 


in these terms,” 


Tue TEXAS Legisla- 
ture has, since early in the war, been 
developing a series.of laws affecting labor 
which restrict unions, Under some of the 
provisions of these laws: 


Secondary boycotting—that is, a union 
attempting to coerce an employer into 
stopping business relations with some 


other employer—is illegal; no person can 
be denied employment because of mem- 
bership or non-membership in a union; 
any contract denying employment for ~ 
this reason is held to be a conspiracy 
under the anti-trust Jaws, subject to civil 
and criminal sanctions; a strike is unlaw- 
ful unless a union represents a majority 
of all the employees of an employer ‘re- 
gardless of whether only a portion may 
be involved in the dispute); an act of 
violence by a union agent on a picket 
line is necessarily held to be a felony, 
while a violent act by a company agent 
is not necessarily a felony; and picketing 
may not bring more than two pickets 
within 50 feet of any entrance of the 
premises being picketed. 


It is unlawful in Texas to fire a worker 
because of membership in a labor union, 
but there is no penalty in the statute for 
doing so, Texas also has the usual laws 
protecting workers against dangerous or 
unwholesome working conditions. Many 
were on the statute books before the re- 
strictive provisions began to be writien 
into the law and cover obsolete equip- 
ment. Texas workers are _ protected 
against late pay checks and blacklisting, 
and any employee who has been fired 
has a right to a full written statement of 
the reasons of his discharge if he works 
for a corporation. (This does not apply, 
for example, to contractors.) Unemploy- 
ment and workmen’s compensation pro- 
visions are written into the law. 

Texas has no labor department. The 
“Labor Department” in the State Govern- 
ment regulates certain sports events. 
There is no legal machinery whereby 
workers in intra-state Texas commerce 
may demand and obtain recognition for 
their union as a bargaining agent, as in- 
terstate workers may do under the Taft- 
Hartley law. 
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last as a 


as your home. So simple, so easy to assemble. Any 


home handyman can install it with ordinary tools. Beautiful, 
trim lines harmonize with any style home. Increases the value 
of your home. It’s self-supporting. Lower priced, attach-to-home 


model also available. 


®@ Erect it in one afternoon 
@ Easy to follow instructions 
@ Modern design 

@ Architecturally approved 


@ Lasts as long as your home 





You can order from your 
local dealer or mail your 
order direct to us for im- 
mediate shipment from the 
factory. 


CHILDERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


3620 W. 1Ith Street 


HOUSTON 8, TEXAS 
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An Isle Shindig for Jimmy = 


GALVESTON 


Unofficial Galveston threw a 
splendid shindig for State Senator 
Jimmy Phillips last week. There 
was a parade complete with high 
school bands, a big fish fry on the 
WPA-built Pleasure Pier with 
Utah Carl and his boys and a 
televised 30 minutes of speech- 
making and music in the air-con- 
ditioned Marine Room. 

It had much of the trappings and some 
of the forensic of a gubernatorial cam- 
paign with a full head of steam. It proved 
that Jimmy Phillips, or the use of his 
name, can raise money—a lot of it in a 
hurry. Estimates of the party’s cost 
ranged from $10,000 to $20,000. About 
5,000 Phillips fanatics, local politicos, 
tourists and townspeople turned out for 
the free fish. At least 2,500 stayed 
around for the speechmaking. 

Afterwards, at a private gathering in 
the Buccaneer Hotel, Phillips talked to 
newsmen and a few close friends. Some- 
one said, “Jimmy, you need to start early, 
s0 why don't you go ahead and an- 
nounce.” 

“Bookkeeping,” said Phillips. “I haven't 
got the time—maybe Senterfitt has— to 
keep track of my expenses. I've got to 
get my law practice into shape first. 

“Take a look at the election code 
sometime, look up the chapter on cam- 
paign expenses. The first two lines de- 


Reporters’ 


GALVESTON 

Off-again, on-again gambling opera- 
tions in the Galveston County community 
of Kemah have touched off a_ strange 
guessing game among the county’s anti- 
vice devotees. 

The riddle: Is District Attorney Mar- 
sene Johnson, Jr., their friend- or their 
foe? 

Johnson, who describes himself as “a 
prosecutor, not a persecutor,” took office 
last October after winning a_hard- 
fought contest with reform candidate Jim 
Simpson by an uncomfortably-slim eight- 
vote margin. 

Announcing he would not institute— 
but would act on—any complaints against 
vice conditions here, Johnson's madcap 
regime was underway. 

Early in his career in the prosecutor's 
chair, members of the Galveston Minis- 
terial Association complained about 18 
fulltime and parttime, bawdy houses op- 
crating in the downtown section of the 
city. A few days later, Johnson’s special 
investigator C. W. Van Dyke (who has 
since resigned at Johnson's request) went 
on a door-knocking “raid” instructing the 
madams to close shop. 

It didn’t take long for the zealous cus- 
tomers of the bawdy-houses to discover 
that the madams had simply closed their 
front doors and oiled the hinges on the 
back doors. When newsmen discovered 
this and the ministers again complained, 
Johnson closed dewn the back-door busi- 
ness, too. 

One day a few weeks ago; Johnson told 
newsmen who asked .about a bawdy- 
house raid he conducted: “Well, that’s the 
last of the bawdy houses operating.” 
Later that same night, three reporters 
gathering information for a Galveston 
expose visited four brothels less than a 
mile from the DA's office. They were 
steered there by cab drivers. 


“ 


Five months ago, Johnson's activities 
made the headlines again. Declaring he 
was receiving “too many complaints,” 
the DA said he was ordering gamblers on 
the mainland at Kemah and Dickinson to 
close down their operations. 

But the cloSedown edict did not apply 
to Texas City, Galvestoff Island, or any 
of the other mainland communities 
where gambling also flourishes. He didn’t 
want to interfere with Texas City law 
officers, he said, and he declined to give 
any reason for exempting the other main- 
land communities and the island, 

The affected mainland gamblers failed 


ee to see the humor. They rounded up their 


, 
: 
} 
; 
& 
4) 


peace officers and began threatening to 
raid the island’s myriad gambling joints. 

One mainland officer said angrily: ‘“‘No 
man has the right to draw a line through 
the county and say you can gambie on 
‘one side but you can’t on the other.” 
They never carried through on their 
threat. 

Two weeks ago, newsmen decided to 
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Free Fish for 5,000 as the Ex-F ilibuster Champ Has His Day; 
Phillips, or His Name, Shakes Loose Some Big Money for 


re Pier read: “Free Fish Fry Toe 


Plea 

night We ne Senator Jimmy Phik 
Along ard 6 p.m, the crowd gathe 

erec the Texas City Band held 

fortl truck up “The Eyes of 

Tex Phillips appeared, and he 


An Unannounced Candidacy Long Before Election Day 


fine what a candidate is—it’s ‘any per- 
son who has announced to any other per- 
son or to the general public that he is a 
candidate . .. You don’t have to make it 
official. It's official, under the law, the 
first time you tell somebody.” 

So goes the strategy of Angleton's 
“full time, personal state senator,” who 
now obviously would like to be the same 
kind of Texas governor. He will not an- 
nounce until he is good and ready, but 
he will not hesitate to campaign loud and 
clear for what he considers his solutions 
to state problems. 

Once during the evening he mentioned 
that another’ sure-to-announce office- 
seeker had lifted part of his program. 

“Is it possible,” he chortled, “for an 
unannounced candidate to have his cam- 
paign platform stolen before he’s even 
announced it?” 


Tue “JIMMY PHILLIPS 
Appreciation Day” in Galveston was 
amazing in many respects. First, it wasn’t 
an official affair of the city, and backers 
insisted on billing it as “non-political.” 
Still, the folks who took part in it were 
many and various. 
Walter Hall, the Dickinson banker who 
supported Ralph Yarborough last year, 


Runaround in 


check on Johnson's closedown order and 
discovered Kemah and Dickinson gam- 
blers acting like they’d never heard of 
the district attorney. 

Gambling in Kemah was wide-open. 
(When informed of it, Johnson said, 
“They must be sneaking.”) However, re- 
porters hardly got that impression when 
theye walked by a brand-new establish- 
ment, the Club C, which brazenly dis- 
played a large sign: “Open on or about 
August 10.” 

At Dickinson, conditions were the 
same, with the exception of the plush 
Cedar Oaks club, which strangely re- 
mained closed. The D.S. Club had just 
completed the construction of its brand- 
new layout and was moving to the new 
location, 


Politics Proceeds on Two Planes 


AUSTIN 
Texas politics proceeded merrily 
on its two levels last week—the 
party and intra-party conflict and 
the fight among the potential can- 
didates. 
Tentative plans were announced 
for a mecting of the State Demo- 
cratic Executive Committee to 


replace the deposed Democratic 
national committeeman Wright Morrow. 
It will probably be in conjunction with a 
meeting of conservative Democrats in 
Fort Worth Sept. 22. Some loyalists have 
been urging that no successor be chosen 
until the May convention. 

From Corsicana, Judge Jim Sewell, 
chairman of the Democratic Advisory 
Council, told the Observer, “I don’t know 
anything about the plans of the Shivers 
executive committee.” He said that the 
D.A.C. is “getting along all right with 
our objective of strengthening the Demo- 
cratic Party in Texas” but would not 
comment on specific organizational ef- 
forts. Bob Sawtelle of San Antonio has 
been taken on as statewide organizer for 
D.A.C. Dr. Howard Bryant of Tyler has 
been leading organization among East 
Texas Democrats. 

From the Republican quarter, G.O.P. 
committeeman Jack Porter told a gather- 
ing of 600 Dallas Republicans that Texas 
will elect a Republican governor next 
year. 

Porter drew an immediate chiding— 
and an incidental remark taken by some 
to be a declaration of candidacy—from 
Ralph Yarborough. 

Yarborough said Porter must have 
been kidding about the Republicans 
electing a governor, “because Texas has 
had a Republican governor for the past 
six years.” 

“Porter is whistling in the graveyard,” 
he said. “After six years in the govern- 
or’s mansion of Texas, the Republicans 
are on the way out and the Democrats 
are on the way in. The Democrats of 
Texas will nominate a true-blue Demo- 


was a member of the arrangements com- 
mittee, E. J. Pennington Sr., president of @ 
the Chamber of Commerce, made the pre- 
sentation of an “appreciation plaque.” 
Vic and Tony Fertitta, inheritors of the 
Maceo Syndicate, attended the fish fry 
and lunged for a chance to shake Phil- 
lips’s oft-shook paw. Maco Stewart, Jr, a! 
University of Texas law student and son 
of Galveston’s wealthy Maco, Sr., 
died some-of the arrangements and at- 
tended with a batch of young friends 
The Galveston News wrote of the affair T 
in the sacred phrases it ordinarily re- me 
serves for the Moodys. out 
It was all the more amazing because gran 
Phillips in 1946 ran for the State Senate the 
opposed by the Maceos, labor, and the 
Moody interests. The News neglected to 
mention his name during the entire ‘46 
campaign. Even the incumbent he beat ‘ 
that year, District Judge Bill Stone, was ‘hé 
present at last week's party. 
Now Galvestonians—ranging from the Ie! 
“bluenoses” to the pro-vice tourist boost- J 
ers—seem to like him. And the delegation 
from Phillips’ home county of Brazoria 
were well-nigh ecstatic. € 
The appreciation day opened with a 


han- 


parade in the afternoon and a visit to a 
livestock show. The marquee outside the me 
the 
fe 
ure 
S 
Whe 
inserte 
Johnson said he’d close the gambling 
again. This time, he went to the main- on . 
land in person—but he only visited Ke- Or 
mah. Dickinson missed the second as- far.” } 
sault. 000. ¥ ; 
One week later, reporters checked back 


again and found only one significant dif- oO 
ference in the Kemah gambling joints 
the proprietors had moved the crap ta- 
bles away from the immediate vicinity of 4, 
the front doors. Customers had to walk — pp, 
an average of ten steps to reach the 


gambling tables in the back rooms, et 
Re-informed of the situation, Johnson he a 
said he'd do it again “in my own way.” n the P 


This time, reporters didn’t bother to 
check up; and the anti-vice leaders be- 
lieve they may have solved their riddle 


crat for governor of Texas next year, rose 
one who has been proven in the fire of 


combat, and a majority of all the people as 
of Texas will elect him.” anc 

It was the “proven in the fire of corm- the 
bat” reference that was taken to be ai- 


most an announcement. 


i at another point: 


at a grand entry. Ine 
hands all the way. It 


minutes to negotiate the 
he fish tables. 
a smart operator,” said 


Who's he?” inquired a 
told, said: “Oh, I 
Utah Carl.” Another 
1g visitor was asked what 

f Jimmy Phillips. “Whaaaet?” 
moved on with his 
irist stood outside and 
as an Alabaman. “Is 
he asked. “If hé 
tion I'm not even comin’ 


hen 


and 
ana 


¢ 


€ 


a among the cynics that 
00 attending were tourisis 
feed, but when the pro- 
the Marine Room and 
the floor was filled as TV 
the crowd. 


THERE WERE 15 minutes 
and tributes to Phillips, 
took over, Gone were 
k cigar, floppy handker- 
a Stetson, Press Agent 
ho describes his client 
yalist’—said it was the 
ex-filibuster champ had 
ared speech, but he soon 
a stiff and too- 
He talked about John 
ighways, parole super- 
oblems, and, of course, 
fraud. He even took a 
lobbyists and pressure 
gislature. 
he left his prepared text. 
ed on the land scandal, he 
formation that of the $100 
finance the land program, 
ost on “doubtful deals.” 
igs been recovered so 
Who got the other $24,500,- 
t go? I intend to get it 


after 


his script read: “I have 
erhaps more credit than [ 
nging to light many of 
erans land deals...” 
stead, said: “I have been 
s reference to future plans, 
“My vote 
belongs to you, It 
ng to you—in the Senate 
er public office.” 

ng slick, and the or- 
ip “The Eyes of Texas” 
time. There was a big 
e, a standing, howling, 
held both arms aloft; 
€¢ Mrs. Phillips some 

hed for a cigar. 
la gathering where there 
ned and serious drinking 
friend allowed: “We got 
e got the man. We just 
ple he ain't no elown.” 


B.B. 


penate 


was 
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EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


The Channels Are Set Aside, 
Education on the Power, S$ 
New Medium in Its Impact 


(Harvey Herbst, formerly of the pro- 
duction staff of WFAA-TV. Dallas, and 
now on the sales staff of KTBC-TV, Aus- 
tin. got his B.A. from the University of 
Denver in radio, TV, and the dramatic 
arts, his M.A. from Syracuse University 
in radio advertising, and did graduate 
work at New York University. This is his 
Clear Channels contribution while Jack 
Summerfield is out of town.—Ed.) 


AUSTIN 


Logic would seem to demand 
that the smartest among us should 
be devoting their time to educat- 
ing the rest of us in the most rea- 
sonable ways to cope with life in 
this world we live in. 

If we presume that education is the 
way to prove that ethical, Godly living 
is not only the comfortable, but the most 
efficient method of obtaining a near-per- 
fect adjustment to our society, we add 
our voice to the hue and cry for better 
schools, better libraries—and better im- 
pact upon those exposed to educational 
benefits in their youth. 

A magnificent number of persons con- 
quer the prescribed methods of mental 
procedure in a matter of 12 or 14 years of 
formal schooling. A terrifying number of 
persons presume that, having learned 
these prescribed methods, they are then 
educated 

No reasonable person would argue that 
the limited experience and judgment of 
the average person under 20 years of age 
would equip him to deal with or even 
understand the accumulated knowledge 
of the centuries that is paraded before 
him in school like the passing of autos 
On a busy street corner. And no reason- 
able person would argue that the ap- 
prentice radio repairmen, having learned 
the tools of the trade, is educated on the 


Adventures 


Wild Peppermint and Grapes 


On the Kinship of Cypress 

ON THE FRIO RIVER 

I remember Youngblood springs 
on the Frio River near Leakey, 
from my short pants days. My 
Dad and Mother and brother and I 
used to go to Concan and Leakey 
to camp and fish and broil steaks 
on a wood fire. Youngblood was 
the place where we saw the big- 
gest fish and caught nothing at 


all. The water was very clear—Frio is a 
river of mountain springs tumbling over 
rounded rocks and boulders—and you 
could stand on the bank and look right 
dow” on bass of liar’s-tale length. You 
kne they knew about you and your 
kind. We used to tail the most luscious 
silversides we could find in the bait 
bucket and dangle them down in front 
of them. They would flick their tails 
and swim away irritably, or just ignore 
If you bumped their noses with the 
bait they turned and swam off 

Things are different now from what 
I member. They've put a new super- 
highway through Frio Canyon and it 
uu off the river. People have 

) up the creekfront and posted 
“No loitering fishing, swimming, o1 
Ca ge.” The natives and the tourists 
i to poach freely, but now the store- 
in Leakey tell you even they 
h at the holes where they used 
» To everything a little worse, 

t Frio doesn't have much water in it 
This afternoon I was. stranded in 
Leakey—forced to stay 24 hours longer 
than I had planned. 'These days the good 
things happen when ['m not doing what 
I should be doing. Ot-r brakes had failed 
on a mountain road north of Leakey and 
Jean—staring down at a precipice 500 


feet ahead—had stopped the car by the 
rather d expedient of bumping it 
against the rock wall at the side of the 

eight times. I shipped the family 
on home®and prepared for the delays of 
auto repairs in a small town. 

The repair man, Shackford, told me 
how to get to the river half a mile out- 
side of Leakey. Where the road crosses 
the river bed there are fences on both 


‘oad 
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But the Educators Need Some 
cope, and Flexibility of the 
on the Adult Mind 


underlying theories of nature and physics 
that make thé mechanical-electronic ra- 
dio set actually function as a receiver for 
sound waves transmitted into the air 
waves at some distant point. The average 
college graduate is merely adequately 
prepared to be educated. Then the very 
exigencies of living contrive to exhaust 
the energies and time of every man so 


that few have the 
time or inclination 
to explore the re- 
corded knowledge 
that they are then 
capable of wunder- 
standing. 


To provide means 
for adult man to ke- 
come educated fur- 
ther to make him fit 
into the complicated 
responsible adult 


Sketch hy Bartlett 
life, is a challenge which those of us who 


call themselves educators must consider 
a paramount purpose. Yet an obvious 
means for the education of adult man is 
being ignored: the television transmitter. 
Many of our erudite educators will not 
leave their ivory towers to consider sin- 
cerely one of steel and aluminum parts. 


A TELEVISION time 
selling precious minutes at the 
rate of one hundred dollars each, be- 
comes quickly aware of the fantastic 
value which our mercenary world places 
upon the power and impact of television 
broadcasting as a sales medium. A manu- 
facturer, spending a quarter of a million 
dollars each week to attract the Ameri- 
can people to his three minutes of sales 
message carefully cushioned between at- 
tractive theatrical devices, knows by 
careful market research that his money 
is spent to gain a well-calculated and 
worthwhile return 


With a (Very 


at a Riverbank; Comments 
and Cedar... 


sides. The water flows from a clear pool 
through three corrugated pipes under 
the road onto a rocky creekbed. It goes 
on downstream over marble, green, and 
vn rocks, waving green weeds at the 


salesman 


bro 


edges, eddving and rippling The up- 
stream bank is worn grey by picnickers: 
there are two tables: it is posted. I 


climbed the fence and saw that the water 
bellied out to a 50-foot channel behind a 
large clump of Johmson weeds that ob- 
scured it from the road. Moss extends 
out from both banks ten feet and is clot- 
ted out in the middle where the current 
lets it be. Further upstream the wide sur- 
face is covered with a dust-like film, the 
sun rays through and past the 
cypresses and sycamores on the opposite 
bank to form patterns on the surface. 
Sitting on the bank at the base of a cy- 


pouring 


press, watching the waterdragons flit 
through the sunlight into the shadows, 
the waterflies spotting the surface like 
raindrops in a slow summer sprinkle, 
you feel yourself in primeval time. No 
one can be nearby; there is no need for 
modesty. You are alone with a musty 
Louid fertility ¢ 
Retracing to the bridge. I explored 
downstream a little and turned to the 
road. Then I saw a young man and a 
boy. the older ome seated on one of the 
tables plunking thoughtfully at his gui- 
tar, a Western styled instrument that 
looked new and storebought. The boy 
seemed about 13. Leaning on the fence. I 
a-ked if there was any fishing. Thus 
began a certain adventurs with a Texas 
noturalist, a conversation between an 
educated boy and an ignorant man 
Tus. they told m« 
(first one, then the other responding to 
my questions over the di-fance separat- 
ing us), is Youngblood springs. Zoe Aus- 
tin of Austin owns it. It runs back up 
about 2 mile and a haif. Yeah, they’s 
fish out there! Big ones! They catch ’em 


on ‘irout” lines (as the boy said) and 
rodnreei and cane pole. “A man stretch 
a trout line that tree over thar to thar 
woul. catch ‘im a mess a ’cm,” the boy 
said. ‘If he knows how,” said the young 
man. “Which too many don’t.” With that 
the young man resumed his guitar 
plucking—a rather strange thing, there in 
@ pecan grove by a river and a road with 
a boy outside Leakey—and the boy 


Television channels are worth millions 
to their enviable stewards who hurriedly 
promise to operate “in the public inter- 
est, convenience and necessity.” Yet we 
are presently confronted with the bizarre 
circumstance in which the educators 
seem to be the only ones not smart 
enough to realize the intrinsic value of 
television communication, 

Some years ago, when a group of seri- 
ous-thinking men in Washington were 
setting up the plan for television broad- 
casting in the United States, the scarcity 
of television channels became an obvious 
problem. Facing this scarcity honestly, 
they knew what most Americans do not 
yet know certainly: That a _ television 
channel had yet uncalculated influence, 
power, and monetary value. In order to 
preserve some of these channels for the 
free use of the generations of the future, 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion—at the request of some far-seeing 
intellectuals—set aside a bountiful slice 
of the television spectrum to be used 
non-commercially for educational and 
public service purposes. 

Having done this great thing, the F.C. 
C. Commissioners had every right to con- 
gratulate themselves. But instead, they 
found themselves in the curious position 
of having to sell the educators on the 
worth of television. 

To this day, merely a handful of the 
educational channels have been utilized. 
In our own state, the University of Hous- 
ton is to be congratulated on its courage 
and diligence in making the first educa- 
tional TV station a success. The story of 
Channel 13 in Dallas and Fort Worth, 
and Channel 9 in San Antonio, is not 
such a happy one. These two channels in 
the dkoice range—worth millions com- 
mercially—are being left to dry up and 
become as useless as a parched field well 
within the irrigation range of a brim- 
filled lake. TV channels, like the land, 
are subject to the erosion of time. Al- 
ready, forces are at work to reclaim them 
for commercial use. Once lost—they are 
irreplaceable. 

The constant excuse heard from edu- 


Young) Texas 


started toward the place where the fence 
reacies the water 

“Dia ever eat wild peppermint?” ho 
he passed. “No, I haven't,” I 
said. “Or watercress?” “{ think maybe 
so.” “I'll get you some.” “Good.” We 
crossed the road and he got down by the 
water. “Here it is. Smell it. Just like pep- 
permint, only. it’s wild.” I ate a leaf. lt 
was good, strong. I spat out the cud and 
ate more leaves. “How do you tell it?” 
“Well, see these leaves? An’ the stem’s 
purple.” We crossed the river on the 
bridge. “Here’s some more.” He took a 
twig of it and cleared the stems of all the 
leaves in one bite. He didn’t spit any- 
thing out. “There’s some watercress the 
other side,” he said. We crossed. Tiny 
frogs hopped away from’ underfoot. 
“They're wart frogs, wouldn't touch ’em 
if I uz you, they’ll leave a wart on you,” 
“They will?” “Yeah.” “What they use for 
bait?” “Frogs. But silversides are best. 
Those big ones.” “They sell ’em in 
town?” “Yeah, but they aren’t any good 
in town. I like the ones you get out a the 
river Look—there’s some watercress. 
There.” It was a green sprig in the 
middle of a shallow cove at the base of 
a tree. “But I can’t get it. This is good 
drinkin’ here though.” He _ rested his 
hands on the tree’s roots and ducked his 
mouth to the water. Then I did. It was 
cool and pure, moving slowly under your 
face. “They catch big ones in here. Five 
pounds to fifteen. Fifteen is about as big 
as they get. That’s about like this.” He 
held his hands apart three feet. “Sandy 


asked as 


Miller caught one was fourteen. About 
like this.” 
We saw a whitewall tire in the shal- 


low water. “That looks like a good tire,” 
he said. “It does.” “I'm goin’ in after it. 
I'm a country hick.” I laughed. “There 
aren't enough of ’em left.” “No, I’m not.” 





Sketch hy Bartlett 


eators ts lack of funds. The myth of the 
skyscraping costs of television is a well 
promoted one, It looks expensive. But if 
costs can be related to worth, and there 
is no other reasonable way to consider 
them, television is one of our least ex- 
p2rsive means of mass cemmunic:-icn. 

Look at the advertiser again. The one- 
hundred-dollar minute is often cheaper 
for him—in consideration of impact, and 
results—than an expenditure of one- 
tenth as much in another medium. Ask 
an advertiser. 

But, the argument is stil heard in 
terms of actual outlay, for about the cost 
of maintaining a good chemistry labora- 
tory, a television station may be main- 
tained. For about the cost of the average 
college newspaper plant, a television sta- 
tion may be built. For the cost of the 
average high school stage, a television 
studio may be equipped with the neces- 
sary scenery devices. For less than even 
the smallest high sehool athletic plant, a 
TV station can be built and maintained. 
No, it isn’t the actual cost, either. 


Tue FACT IS that our 
educators have not yet allowed them- 
selves to grasp the actual relationship of 
television broadcasting to our _ society. 
The average television set is on four 
hours a day—spewing information of one 
sort or another into a tremendous major- 
ity of the homes of our nation. 

What other single force occupies our 
mass attention so much? 

It is time for our educators and lead- 
ing citizens to awaken to the force of TV 
—to take the bull by the horns and har- 
ness it to our mutual benefit. 

Certainly we look to commercial tele- 
vision to continue to supply our various 
wants in the entertainment field. Com- 
mercial TV has been a great asset to our 
total economic picture, but there is room 
for something else with a separate pur- 
pose. Subscription TV is not the answer. 
It can merely supply more “spectaculars” 
of which we already have more than 
there is talent for. 

Educational television stations offer 
the greatest challenge to teachers. since 
the initiation of free public schools. Let 
us hope that it will be recognized before 
it is too late, 


Naturalist 


“Why not?” “Water mock’skins. That 
may be one out there in the middle. We'll 
soon find out.” He threw a stick out to 
the middle. I didn’t see the snake chain 
slipping through the water. “Guess not,” 
I said. “Why not?” “You can see ’em on 
the surface.” “Some of ‘em go down un- 
der water and stay there for an hour.” 
“TI didn’t know that... What's that dusty 
film over the water’ up there a ways?” 
“It’s not dust, it’s from the trees. It 
‘flects from the sun. It’s not dust.” 


He WAS a slender boy. 
about four feet tall, in faded red sport 
shirt and faded blue jeans, shuffly like 
he was at home there. He had on a mili- 
tary cap, too. He had been in the Boy 
Scouts but isn’t now. “Where'd you get 
the cap? R.O.—?” “Army.” He is in the 
fifth grade. “But I didn’t start till I was 
eight.” “Why not?” “Oh. my tonsil was 
too big. Hey, wanna see somethin’?” 
“Sure.” “Come on. I'll be back directly, 
Stanley.” he yeiled to his friend. 


We went upstream along the bank over 
ground I had covered, seeing nothing he 
saw. “See that? It's an iceweed. I don't 
know why they call it that. Those are 
poison berries. Those red ones. I wouldn't 
eat them if I uz you. That's a cypress 
tree. Over there’s a ‘can, and that’s a 
mulberry. No—wait, it’s not. Let's find 
one. It’s not time for mulberries. Wanta 
know how I know that’s not a mul- 
berry?” “Yeah.” “The way that leaf 
hooked around. There’s one over there.” 
We walked a way. “See this?” He pulled 
a big leaf off a tree with a slender trunk 
growing in a curve until it was almost 
parallel with the ground toward the top. 


“When do pecans start fallin’?” “About 
four more weeks.” 
We walked back to the river bank. 


“You like wild grapes?” he asked. “Sure.” 


“You ever eat any?” “No.” “Want to?” 
“Sure.” “There's some along here. Here 
they are!” It was a tree with a tall thin 


trunk but the vines hanging down almost 
concealing it. He pulled off two bunches 
of pea-sized purple grapes. I ate one 
at a time; he just opened his jaw and 
pulled off mouthfuls and chomped away. 
I imitated that. They were mostly seeds; 
they left in your mouth a wine grape 
flavor; you spat out the seeds, chewed 
the rest, then spat out the skins. “It's 
good to be where you can eat wild 
things,” he said. 

“Wanna see somethin’ else?” “Sure.” 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Ramsey’s Big Supporter 
To the Editor: 

When Ben Ramsey Accepted the ton- 
tributions described in the Observer 
(August 17), which party’s nomination 
was he seeking? We thought it was the 
Democratic nomination. 

Ramsey's largest contributor appears 
to have been R, F. Windfohr, who, ac- 
cording to a front page story in the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram, served as the local 
finance chairman for the Republican 
Party during the Eisenhower campaign 
jin 1952. The Republican campaign was, of 
course, successful and lavishly financed. 

It is enlightening to learn that the local 
Republican finance chairman is the Dem- 
ocratic Lieutenant Governor's most gen- 
erous supporter. 

MRS. JACK CARTER 
Fort Worth 


How Many Reds? 
To the Egitor: 

I enjoy your paper very much. It is the 
only paper that will state the facts re- 
gardless of who it hurts. 1 have just read 
your article, “The All-American Jaycee,” 
in the Aug. 24 issue. I think John Ben 
should be proud of himself—he caused 
several little kids to go hungry at Port 
Arthur. He says Port Arthur was com- 
munist dominated. How many commun- 
ists did our little coffee-sipping, cigar- 
smoking Republicans jail? 

JAMES L, JOHNSON 
Fort Worth 


‘Promoting Shepperd’ 
To the Editor: 

K read your article promoting the can- 
didacy of “Rat” John Ben Shepperd for 
the governorship. This man _ crossed 
picket lines in Port Arthur time and time 
again. As a union man, I don’t want your 
newspaper coming into my home. If you 
can't return my money, then at least 
destroy my copy. Under no circumstances 
do I want to receive your paper. 

RICHARD F. DOYLE 
Port Arthur 

(Apparently ex-subscriber Doyle didn't 
read the editorial that issue, or those of 
several other issues, or the “promotional” 
stories on every other gubernatorial can- 
didate being considered.—Ed.) 


No Hullabaloo, Please 
To the Editor: 

Why all this hullabaloo about the var- 
jous Democratic possibilities for Gov- 
ernor? Ralph Yarborough is the only one 
who can win. 

MRS. T. L. GREEN 
Abilene 





LEGAL ADVERTISEMENTS 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 
TO: ADLE DEVENPORT, if living, and the 
unknown heirs and legal representatives of 


ADLE DEVENPORT, if dead, as well as the 
representative spouses or guardians, if any, of 
ADLE DEVENPORT, or if dead, those of her 
unknown heirs, all of whose addresses are un- 
known to plaintiff; 

AND 

All persons claiming any title or interest in 
land by virtue of a general warranty deed exe- 
cuted May 26, 1911, naming J. T. Priest, as 


Grantor, and Adle Devenport, as Grantee, and 
filed of record in Volume 235, page 643, Deed 
Records, Travis County, Texas: 


You and each of you are hereby commar.ded 
to appear before the District Court, 126th Judi- 
cial District, Travis County, Texas, to be held 
at the courthouse of said county in the City of 
Austin, Travis County, Texas, at or before 10 
A. M., of the first Monday after the expiration 
of 42 days from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say, at or before, 10 o'clock A.M. of 
Monday the 3rd day of October, 1955, and answer 
in writing the petition of Walter Johnson, 
Plaintiff in cause numbered 102,144, styled Wal- 
ter Johnson v. Adle Devenport, et al, in which 
Walter Johnson is plaintiff and Adle Devenport, 
if living, and the unknown heirs and legal rep- 
resentatives of Adle Devenport, if dead, as well 
as the respective spouses or guardians, if any, 
of Adle Devenport, or if dead, those of her un- 
known heirs, all of whose addresses are wun- 
known to Plaintiff; and all persons claiming any 
title or interest in land by virtue of a general 
warranty deed executed May 26, 1911, naming J. 
T. Priest, as Grantor, and Adle Devenport, as 
Grantee, and filed of record in Volume 235, page 
603, Deed Records, Travis County, Texas; 
which said petition was filed in said court on 
the 15th day of August, 1955, and the nature of 
which said suit is as follows: 

Plaintiff brings suit in Trespass to Try the 
Title of Lot No. one (1) in Block No. One (1) 
in the D. W. Bouldin’s Addition in the City of 
Austin, Travis County, Texas, according to map 
or plat thereof, filed of record in Book 1, page 
78, plat records of Travis County, Texas, being 
the same property heretofore conveyed to Adle 
Devenport, by J. T. Priest, by general warrant 
deed dated May 26, 1911, and filed of record in 
Vol. 245, p. 603, deed records, Travis County, 
Texas; plaintiff pleads the formal allegations in 
Trespass to Try Title, and in addition title spec- 
jally through the three, five, ten, and twenty- 
five year limitations statutes; plaintiff prays 
judgment of the Court for title and possession 
of the above described lot. q 

If this citation is not served within 90 days 
after date of its issuance, it shall be returned 
unserved. 





Witness 0. T. Martin, Jr., Clerk of the Dis- 
trict Court of Travis County, Texas. Issued and 
wiven under my hand and the seal of said Court 
at offices in the City of Austin, This the 15th day 
of August, 1955, 

(s) O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the 126th District Court, 
Travis County, Texas 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Joe B. Palmer, Defendant, in the herein- 
after styled and numbered cause: 

You (and each of you) are hereby commanded 
to appear before the 126th District Court of 
Travis County, Texas, to be held at the court- 
house of said county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or before 10 o'clock A. 
M. of the first Monday after the expiration of 
42 days from the date of issuance hereof; that 
is to say, at or before, 10 o’clock A.M.-of Monday 
the 3rd day of October, 1955, and answer the 
petition of plaintiff in Cause Number 102,172, in 
which Margaret Palmer is Plaintiff and Joe B. 
Palmer is defendant, filed in said Court on the 
lsth day of August, 1955, and the nature of 
which said suit is as follows: 

Seing an action and prayer for judgment in 
favor, of plaintiff and against defendant for 
decree of divorce dissolving the bonds of matri- 
mony heretofore and now existing between said 
parties; Plaintiff alleges cruel treatment on the 
part of defendant toward plaintiff of such a 
nature as to render their further living together 
as husband and wife altogether insupportable. 
Plaintiff alleges that one child, to-wit: Joe Ann, 
a girl, born on the 20th day of November, 1953 
and plaintiff prays for custody of said child and 
for child support. Plaintiff further prays for 
costs of suit and relief, general and special; 

All of which more fully appears from Plain.« 
tiff’s original petition on file in this office, and 
to which reference is here made; 

If this citation is not served within 90 days 
after date of its issuance, it shall be returned 
unserved. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., Clerk of the 
District Courts of Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand and the seal 
of said Court at office in the City of Austin, 
this the 18th day of August, 1955. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas 
By (s) ELI GREER, Deputy. 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 


TO William D. Bailey Defendant, in the here- 
inafter styled and numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to appear before 
the 126th District Court of Travis County, Texas, 
to be held at the courthouse of said county in 
the City of Austin, Travis County, Texas, at or 
before 10 o'clock A. M. of the first Monday after 
the expiration of 42 days from the date of is- 
suance hereof; that is to say, at or before, 10 
o'clock A. M. of Monday the 10th day of October, 
1955, and answer the first amended petition of 
plaintiff in Cause Number 98,948, in which 
Lovie Bailey is Plaintiff and William D. Bailey 
is defendant, filed in said Court on the 24th day 
of August, 1955, and the nature of which said 
suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for judgment in 
favor of Plaintiff and against Defendant for 
decree of divorce dissolving the bonds of matri- 
mony heretofore and now existing between said 
parties; Plaintiff alleges cruel treatment on the 
part of the Defendant towards her of such a 
nature as to render their further living together 
as husband and wife altogether insupportable; 
Plaintiff alleges that no children were born dure 
ing the marriage of the parties and none were 
adopted ; it is further alleged that no community 
property was acquired by the parties; Plaintiff 
prays for relief general and special. 

All of which more fully appears from Plain- 
tiff’s First Amended Original Petition on file in 
this office and to which reference is here made. 

If this citation is not served within 90 days 
after date of its issuance, it shall be returned 
unserved. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., Clerk of the 
District Courts of Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand and the 
seal of said Court at office in the City of Aus- 
tin, this the 25th day of August, 1955. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District 
Travis County, 


Courts, 
Texas 





THE STATE OF TEXAS 
To any Sheriff or any Constable within the 
State of Texas—GREETING: 

You are hereby commanded to cause to be pube- 
lished, ONCE, not less than ten days before the 
return day thereof, in a newspaper printed in 
Travis County, Texas, the accompanying citation, 
of whic hthe herein below following is a true 
copy—-(but if there be no newspaper so printed 
in said county, then that you cause the said 
citation to be posted for at least TEN days be- 
fore the return term tehreof as required by law). 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE 

TO ALL PERSONS interested in the estate of 
Arthur P. Swift, Deceased. 

No. 11,413, County Court Travis County, Texas. 
Mrs. Lillie F. Swift, Administratrix thereof, filed 
in the County Court of Travis ounty, Texas, on 
the 3lst day of August A. D. 1955, her Final Ac- 
count of the condition of the Estate of said Ar- 
thur P. Swift, Deceased, together with an Ap- 
plication to be discharged from said Estate. 

Said Final Account and Application will be 
heard and acted on by said Court on the first 
Monday next after the expiration of ten days 
from date of Posting or Ptblishing this citation, 
the same being the 19th day of September, 1955, 
at the Courthouse thereof in Austin, Texas, at 
which time and place all persons interested in the 
Account for Final Settlement of said Estate are 
required to appear by filing a written answer 
and contest said account and application should 
serve the same according to requirements of law, 
they choose to do so. 

The officer executing this writ shall promptly 
serve the same according to requirements of law, 


and the mandates hereof, and make due return 
as the law directs. 
Given under my hand and the seal of said 


court at office in Austin, Texas, this the Ist day 
of September, A. D. 1955. 
EMILIE LIMBERG 
Clerk of the County Court 
By (s) M. EPHRAIM, Deputy 
Travis County, Texas 


NOTICE OF SALE 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 

BY VIRTUE OF AN ORDER OF SALE dated 
and issued pursuant to a judgment decree of the 
53rd Judicial District Court of Travis County, 
Texas, by the Clerk of said Court on said date 
in a certain suit, No. 100,340, styled City of Agis- 
tin vs. Caroline Carrington, Et Al., and to me 
directed and delivered as Sheriff of said County, 
I have on August 29, 1955 at 4:01 P. M., seized, 
levied upon, and will, on the First Tuesday in 
October, 1955, the same being the 4th day of said 
month, at the Courthouse door of said County, 
in the City of Austin between the hours of 10 
o'clock A. M. and 4 o'clock P. M. on said day, 
proceed to sell for cash to the highest bidder all 
the right, title and interest of the defendants in 
such suit in and to the following described real 
estate levied upon as the property of said de- 
fendants, the same lying and being situated in 
the County of Travis and the State of Texas, to 
wit: 

All that certain lot, Tract, or parcel of land 
lying and being situated in the County of Travis, 
State of Texas known and described as follows: 


OF TEXAS ’ 


A tract of land out of the Northwest corner of 
Lot 7, Block 14 of the Maas Subdivision aceord- 
ing to the map or plat of said subdivision re- 
corded in Volume X, page 103, of the Deed Rec- 
ords of Travis County, Texas, which tract of 
land is further described by metes and bounds as 
follows: Beginning at the NW corner of said Lot 
7 on the South line of Waterson Street; Thence 
in an easterly direction along the North line of 
said Lot 7, a distance of 41.67 feet to a point 
for corner; Thence in a Southerly 
parallel to the West line of said Lot 7 to a px 
on a north line of a tract of land owned by W: 
ren Moore Jones as shown by a deed recorded 


direction 


Volume 1131, page 228 of the Deed Records f 
Travis County, Texis; which point is 162.3 feet 
from the South line of Waterson Street: whict 


point is also the SW corner of another tract 
owned by the said Jones: Thence in a Ws 
direction along a north line of the said Jone 
tract to a point on the west line of said Lot 
167.6 feet from the northwest corner of said I 
7; Thence in a northerly direction along the ¥ 
line of said Lot 7, 167.6 feet to the place cf 
ginning. 


. 


or upon the written request of said defend: 


their attorney a sufficient portion thereof 
satisfy said judement, interest, pens!tic 
costs, subject, however, to the right of red 
tion, of the defendants or any person having 
interest therein, to redeem the said prop 
their interest, therein, at any time withir 
years from the date of sale in the manne 
vided by law, and subject to any other and 
ther rights to which the defendants or 
interest therein may be entitled under the 
visions of law. Said sale to be made by ‘ 


satisfy the judgment rendered in the above 
and numbered cause, together with interest, 
alties and costs of suit, and the proceeds of 
sale to be applied to the satisfaction thereof 
the remainder, if any, to be applied as the 
directs. 


DATED at Austin, Texas, this the 36th day of 
August, 1955. 
T. O. LAN( 
Sheriff, Travis County Texe 


HENRY KLUGI 
Deputy 


By (s) 
NOTICE OF SALE 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 
BY VIRTUE OF AN ORDER OF SALE dated 


and issued pursuant to a judgment decree of t 
53rd Judicial District Court of Travis Cou 


Texas, by the Clerk of said Court on said date 
in a certain suit, No. 99,773, styled The City of 
Austin vs. Lottie Ivory, Et Al, and to @®e 4d 
rected and delivered as Sheriff of said Co 
I have on August 29, 1955, at 4:01 P. M., seized 
levied upon, and will, on the First Tuesday 
October, 1955, the same being the 4th day of 
month, at the Courthouse door of said County 


in the City of Austin between the hours of 
oclock A. M. ard 4 o'clock P. M. on said day 
proceed to sell for cash to the highest bidde 
the right, title and interest of the defendant 
such suit in and to the following described 
estate levied upon as the property of said de 
fendants, the same lying and being sit 
the County of Travis and the State of Texas 
wit: 

All thst 
lying and be'rg 





ated 


or parcel of 
situated in the City of A 
Travis County, Texas described as follows: Lot 
number Fight Outlot Fifty-five (55), in I 
vision “B” in the City of Austin, Travis C« 
Texas: and being the same property conveyed 
Isaac Williams by William J. Mitchell by I 
recorded in Book V, page 56, Deed Recor 
Travis County, Texas. 


certain It, tract, 


(5), 


or upon the written request of said defendant 
their attorney. a sufficient partion thereof 
satisfy said judgment, interest, penalties 

costs, subject, however, to the right of reds 
tion, of the defendants or any person having 


interest therein, to redeem the said property, or 
their interest, therein, at any time within 
years from the date of sale in the manner pr 
vided by law, and subject to any other and 


ther rights to which the defendants or anyone 
interest therein may be entitled, under the . 
visions of law. Said sale to be made by me t 
satisfy the judgment rendered in the above siyled 
and numbered cause, together with interest, pe« 
alties and costs of suit, andethe proceeds of sa 
sale to be applied to the satisfaction thereof, and 
the remainder, if any, to be applied as the law 
directs. 

DATED at Austin, Texas, this the 30th day of 
August, 1955, 


T 


T. O. LANG, 
Sheriff, Travis County Texas 
By (s) HENRY KLUGE 
Deputy 
NOTICE OF SALE 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 
BY VIRTUE OF AN ORDER OF SALE dated 
and issued pursuant to a judgment decree of the 
53rd Judicial District Court of Travis Counts 
Texas, by the Clerk of said Court on said date 
in a certain suit, No. 100,280, styled The City of 
Austin vs. Eddie B. Scott,*Et Al., and to me di- 
rected and delivered as Sheriff of said County, 
I have on August 29, 1955, at 4:01 P. M., 
levied upon, and will, on the First Tuesday in 
October, 1955, the same being the 4th dey of said 
month, at the Courthouse door of said County, 
in the City of Austin between the hours of 1 
o'clock A. M. and 4 o'clock P. M. on 
proceed to sell for cash to the highest bidder all 
the right, title and interest of the defendant 1 
such suit in and to the following described 
estate levied upon as the property of said de- 
fendants, the same lying and being situated in 
the County of Travis and the State of Texe to 
wit: 
All that certain lot, tract, 
lying and being situated in the County of Tre 


seized, 


said day, 


1 


or parcel of land 


State of Texas described as follows: Thirty-f 

feet by One hundred eight feet (34'x105") of 
Block number Fifteen (15!, a subdivision of Twe« 
hundred fifty acres (259) of the Chambers Grant 


covering the City of Austin, and also a part o 
the George W. Spear League in conflict with 
said Grant as recorded in Bock “S", page 591 of 
the Deed Records of Travis County, Texas; 
being the same property conveyed to Ollie Scott 
et ux, Lucinda Scott by E. J. Hofheinz by Deed 
dated September 12, 1925 and recorded in Volume 
378, page Deed Records of Travis County, 
Texas. 
or upon the written request of said defendants or 
their attorney, a sufficient portion thereef to 
satisfy said judgment, interest, penalties and 
costs, subject, however, to the right of redemp- 
tion, of the defendants or any person having a 
interest therein, to redeem the said property; 
their interest, therein, at any time within two 
years from the date of sale in the manner 
vided by law, and subject to any other and 
ther rights to which the defendants or anyone 
interest therein may be entitled, under the pro- 
visions of law. Said sale to be made by me to 
satisfy the judgment rendered in the above styled 
and numbered cause, together with interest, pen- 
alties and costs of suit, and the proceeds of said 
sale to be applied to the satisfaction thereof, and 
the remainder, if any, to be applied as the law 
directs. 

DATED at Austin, Texas, this the 30th day of 
August, 1955. » 


and 


588 
58, 








¢ 


T. O. LANG, 

Sheriff, Travis County Texas. 
By (s) HENRY KLUGE, 
Deputy. 


NOTICE OF SALE 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 
BY VIRTUE OF AN ORDER OF S4LE dated 
and issued pursuant to a judgment decree of the 


BSrd Judicial District Court of Travis County, 
the Clerk of said Court on seid date 
certain suit, No. 100,203, styled City of 
Austin vs. A. A. Flowers, Et Al., and to me die 
rected and delivered as Sheriff of said County, 


Texas, by 
in a 








have August 29, 1955, at 4:01 P. M., seized, 
evie pon, and will, on the First Tuesday in 
( , the same being the 4th day of said 
the Courthouse door of said County, 

mn the City of Austin between the hours of 10 
ck A. M. and 4 o’clock P. M. on said day, 


eed t ell for cash to the highest bidder all 
ht, tithe and interest of the defendants in 

t and to the following described real 

ied upon as the property of said de 

the same lying and being situated in 

of Travis and the State of Texas. to 

land 


Travis, 


ertain lot, tract, or parcel of 
ing situated in County of 


ribed as follows: Lot number 





Biock number nine (9) of Outlot 
fi (44) in Division “B” of Gam- 
‘s Subdivision to the City of 
County, Texas according to the 
f subdivision recorded jin Plat 
of the Plat Records of Travis 
being the same property cone 
} er by C les Wendlandt, 
i December 27, 921 nd re- 
e 413, page 188, Deed Records of 

~ Bas 
tten request of said defendants or 
ifficient portion thereof ta 
ment, interest, penalties and 
ever, to the right of edempe 
fendants or any person having an 
redeem the said property, or 
erein, at any time within two 
ate of sale in the manner pro- 
j bject to any other and fure 
which the defendants or anyone 


may be entitled 
d sale to be 


under the pro- 


made by me to 








the ent rendered in the above styled 
¢ ‘ause, together with interest, pen- 
of suit, and the proceeds of said 
e applied to the satisfaction thereof, and 
de if any, to be applied as the law 
Austin, Texas, this the 30th day of 
T. O. LANG 
Sheriff, Travis County Texas 
By (s) HENRY KLUGE 
Deputy 
NOTICE OF SALE 
OF TEXAS 
TRAVIS 
OF AN ORDER OF SALE dated 
ant to a judgment decree of the 
District Court of Travis County, 
y the Clerk of said Court on said date 
98,742 styled City of Aus. 
Dickens, Jr., Et Al., and to me 
red as Sheriff of said County, 
t 29, 1955, at 4:01 P. M., ed, 
i will, on the First Tuesday in 
ame being the 4th day of ssid 
Courthouse door of said County, 
f tin between the hours of 10 
M i 4 o'clock P. M. on ssid day, 
f eash to the highest bidder all 
and interest of the defendants in 
to the following described eal 
t the property of said de 
e same lying and being situated in 
f 7 vis and the State of Texas, to 
Seventeen (17) and Fighteen 
J. H taymond Sub-divisior fa 
iber Two (2) in Division a 
f Travis County, Texas o 
plat of said Sub-division of 
number 4a page 2? of the 
f Travis County, Texas 
en request of said defendants or 
sufficient portion thereof to 
ment, interest, penalties nnd 
ver, to the right of redemp- 








lants or any person hay ne an 
t redeem the said pronerty. or 
herein, at any time within two 

e date of sale in the manner pro- 
and bject to any other atid fire 
which the defendants or anyone 
ray be entitled) under the pro- 
d to be made by me to 
nent rendewed in the above styled 
cause, together with interest, pen- 
of suit, and the proceeds of 
ied to the satisfaction thereof 
if any, to be applied as the 


sale 





said 


and 
iaw 


Austin, Texas, this the 30th dav of 


T. O. LANG 
Sheriff, Travis County Texas 


HENRY KLUGE 
Deputy 


By is) 


NOTICE OF SALE 
OF TEXAS 
TRAVIS 
I {TUE OF AN ORDER OF SALF dated 
nd é seuant to a judgment decree of tie 
District Court of Travis County, 
he Clerk of said Court on said date 
n ¢ 1it, No. 190,348, styled The City of 
Aust vs. Mary Miller, Femme Sole, and to me 
le ered as Sheriff of said County, 
) 1955, at 4:01 P. M., seized. 
and will, on the First Tuesday in 
Oct l the same being the 4th day of said 
e Courthouse door of said County, 
y of Austin between the hours of 19 
M. and 4 o'clock P. M. 1 


on said day 
for cash to the highest 


rATE 


CO Y oO} 


4 94 


bidder all 
F of the defendants in 
id to the following described real 

n as the property of said dee 

f the me lying and being situated in 
vis and the State of Texas, to 


and interest 


in Jot or parcel of land tuated, 


in the County of Travis, State of 

T as follows: Fifty feet (50°) by 
( forty-eight and one-half feet 18 
South Eastern Portion of Lot 

] 


in Block number fourteen (14 
f M \ddition to the City of Anstin 

Texas according to the man or 
Volume “X", page 103, Deed 
County, Texas; and being the 
nveyed to Mary Miller, Femme 
Harrison, and wife Lizzie Har- 
ated September 21, 1927, and 
8, page 405, Deed Records of 


xas 





tten request of said defendants or 
a sufficient portion iherecf to 


isf i judgment, interest, penalties and 
‘ however. to the right of redemp- 

f e defendants or any person having an 
herein, to redeem the said property, or 


est, therein, at any time within two 
i of sale in the manner pro- 
subject to any other and fure 
which the defendants or anyone 
t may be entitled under the pro- 
sions of law. Said sale to be made by me to 
atisfy the judgment rendered in the above styled 


ana 






« 
and numbered cause, together with interest, pen- 
alties and costs of suit, and the proceeds of said 
sale to be applied to the satisfaction thereof, ar 4 

e m ler, if any, to be applied as the law 





at Austin, Texas, this the 30th day of 


1955. 
T. O. LANG, 
Travis County Texas. 
HENRY KLUGE 
Deputy. 








Sheriff, 
By (a) 





THE WEEK IN TEXAS 


@ More than ten percent of the 14-and- 

15-year-old youths in Texas don’t go 
to school—a percentage exceeded only in 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina. Of the 239,080 Texans in 
this age bracket, 26,085 were not en- 
rolied at the time of the 1950 census, the 
Census Bureau reports from Washington. 


@ Aivorney General John Ben Shepperd 

is recovering satisfactorily from an 
appendectomy. He resisted having the 
Operation performed but it finally be- 
Came necessary. 


Russia has been invited to send a 

g¢oup of housing officials to the U.S 
to inspect American housing, including 
houses in Austin and Tyler. 


@ lvestia the Soviet government 

newspaper, carried a dispatch com- 
plunenting Texas hospitality and Santa 
Gertrudis cattle. The Soviet agricultural 
Gelegation agreed to buy and Texans 
agreed to sell—three score of the cattle 
for their meat-producing campaign in 
Russia. but there may be diplomatic com- 
Plicahons from Washington. 


@ John White, the Commissioner of 

Agriculture, said he opposes selling 
the Russians “even ome piece of farm 
machinery,” asking why the U.S. should 
“mechanize their farms just to release 
laborers who may be used to fight our 
American soldiers.” 


A Congressional subcommittee on 
family farms will hold a one-day 
in a small Texas community in 
on the problems of the small 


hearing 
October 
farm 


It will take a dime to park for 30 

minutes in downtown Houston here- 
after, with the price shading downward 
in less congested areas. 


presented 


e The citizens of Denison 
made- 


President Eisenhower with a 
in-Denison 15-foot plywood boat. 


Former German Field Marshal Ali- 

bert Kesselring says in US News and 
World Report that the frontal attack by 
the 36th Division at the Rapido River 
during World War II should never have 
been made. He said General Mark Clark's 
order was for an attack on a narrow 
front completely blanketed by German 
artillery. Texas survivors of the engage- 
ment once sought an investigation of the 
order 


) Ken Towery, Pulitzer Prize Winner 

and editor of the Cuero Record, is 
featured in the September issue of Red- 
book Magazine 


@ Cletus Ernster of Cuero, W T. Me- 

Larty of Bryan, and his son, T. J. 
McLarty, formerly of Cuero, are sched- 
uled for trial October 3 in district court 
in Georgetown on counts arising out of 
the veterans’ land scandal. Attorneys for 


A Very Young Naturalist-- 


Continued from Page 4) 
We staried again. “There useta be a big 


Sycamore tree, tall as those up there 
and one day some boys got in it, and it 
broke and tell. I wasn’t in it but I saw 

Did it fall in the water?’ 


1 iappen 
on 


John Dudley. he’s a 


‘tt across 


bie a. thoy 


and two or three others were 
in it “How do you know so0 much?” 
“Welt lL iived here all my life. As soon as 
1 vila talk FT ast what the trees were 
Thats one way to learn. Look, that’s a 
ceoat I doen't like them.” Why no 
S hese teaves? All I like it for is to 
hid " an lide down and make bows 
for itrows out of.” We came up to the 
4 atau There's a cypress I sav 
a ly z one last night.” “There's on 
do stream € n bigger. You can drive a 
car through i They grow together?” 
“No. but it” Che crossed his hands over- 
h + “lorms a sort of house. You could 
| 4 car in it. See that island?” “Over 
there? Yeah.” “Snakes on it” No 
There xs another one. They don’t call it an 
isiand- a beach offshore—but I call it an 
istand. You get over there and put a line 
in and you'll really catch somethin 
We started back. At the grape ‘tree we 
ate some more and then he skinned up 
th ink and sat in the top, eating. I got 
some from the bottom vines. “One day 
I sat up here all day and ate grapes.” he 


laughing. “The 


lark blue ones are the best.” He started 


said throveh the leaves, 


s“aving the tree back and forth. “Rock- 
airy paaby, im the treetops,” he sang 
laveheng I'm a country hick. Country 
livin’ is good for you. It’s good to be 
able to eat wild: things. City folks don't 
2 0 * so muth.” “That's right. I'd like 
to ti vere someday. If I can ever leave 
th itv” He started down “You can 
‘ Yeah that’s right. All you gotta 
d $ He was on the ground beside 
me ana he looked at me. “If you want to 
leave ana believe in leay ing you'll 
That's right.” I noticed a bar of 

wh ticky substance between two 
Bi ave Don't eat that, it’s poison,” he 
said. What is it, an insect’s?” “No, spider 
Spi I see some more!” He was up 
th trunk again. “You climb?” he asked 
midway up. “No.” He laughed. “One day 
a ty slicker you a city dude, or a 
city wker?” He was away from the 
runk hanging from a vine, after those 
Brap Rock-a-bye, baaaby.” A city 
nistit “H uh? “Misfit.” “Misfit.” 
“Tl aout fit Hie was trying to climb up 
this tree and he fell and broke his seat 
He didn't try t mb up again.” “I don't 
try to do things I can’t.” “You know what 
I did one time behind the (he gave a 
nal n ante : “What?” “I swung 
across a ho twenty, twenty-five feet 
yelow me on a grape vine. But you gotta 
know how t i on, or you'll fall an’ 
, an Ov sé ’ He was rocking tne tree 
azauin H Saw some grapes he wanted 
’ af son too?” “Yeah ? 

He sot them and threw them down. They 
hit my hand and bounced to the ground 
He laughed and laughed and chomped 
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into his. “One time I was riding on a 
and city slickers asked me 
what I uz doin’ on that big outfit. I told 
‘em it uz a horse. and they like to fainted 
away.” He laughed hard. “They ast me 


it it ud kill.me and I tol’ ‘em it wouldn't 


horse some 


They don't work as hard as cawn-try 
people, in offices an’ all,” he went on 
You know, one thing I wouldn't like is 
those five or six hundred foot buildings.” 


Why not?” “Oh, it ud be ok. for a while 


but not for long. I'd get nervous.” “I 
know the feeling.” “What's the hichest 
building you ever been in®” “Empire 
State Building in New York. Hundred 
and twenty stories.” “Whooie'” “But so 
have a lot of other people “T haven't 

No but it doesn't amount to anvthing 
Aint nobody been up in that tree.” “I 
have” “But nobody else.” “Oh. You like 
tv climb mountains?” “I've done it a lit- 
tle” “I'll take vou up one if you want.” 
I'd like to.” “It's about a thousand feet.” 
“T'll tery to keep up with you.” “You 
want to run up?” “No, but I might roll 
down.” He laughed. “One time a girl was 
on a ranch and she asked what that white 
stuff was comin’ outa the cow. I told her 


it uz milk, and she like to fainted away 

He laughed again. “What's name?” 
I asked Faulkner.” he said from the 
tree “That's my real 
something by it. “Peo- 
My real name's Richard 
Faulkner.” “Can you go tomorrow?” “No. 
When are coming back?” “Two 
weeks.” We'll go then.” “O.k.” He 
» understood so he 
life is better for you.” 
grapes and he said: “1 
of this land. I been over 


vour 


“First or last?” 
He meant 
ple call me Dick 


name” 


you 
wanted to be sure I 
aid Country 
We ate at ot 


know every bit 


every bit of it. from Rio Frio on down 
I know it all.” 

He came down. “You about ready to 
go back?” he asked. “Yeah.” We started 


and cedar are kin 
that?” he asked. “L these leaves? 
See these are. and how 
smooth these are? But it’s the same leaf 
I'li show you the caves in the mountain,” 


“Cypress dja know 
OK, Se€¢ 


how rough 


he said. “You like caves’” “Yeah.” “Go 
in ‘em’” “Sure.” “There's four. One of 
‘em has water in it.” “From a spring?” 

Well, it useta be.” 

Stanley was getting ready to go. “Weil 
I'll be seein’ ya. Thanks.” the boy said 
“Thank vou I said. “See you in two 
weeks.’ | went back to the tree roots 


and drank 
at the bottom 


Gray twigs lay angular 
Bubbles were stuck to the 


again 


roots of a sprig 


I started back to town 

A townswoman told me the boy is 
troublesome. His father died when he 
was young and his mother is ill. “He 
runs wild a lot he said 

The next morning, as I pulled my 
paitched-up Chevvy to a filling station, I 
saw Faulkner walking along the other 
side of the road, Stanley's guitar in his 


arms, his head bent over the strings. A 
new car full of kids rounded a corner in 
front of him, and they jeered out at him, 
He yelled back and leaned down quickly 
and picked up a good-size rock and 
threw it after them as hard as he could 


R.D 


Bascom Giles welcome the temporary re- 
lief this gives Giles from the prosecution 
spotlight. 


U.S. immigration officials have an- 

nounced that apprehended wetbacks 
are being sent back across into Mexico 
often without the formality of deporta- 
tion proceedings. 


@ India’s ambassador to the United 
States, G. L. Mehta, paid another 
visit to Houston; this time was greeted 


by the mayor and other dignitaries at . 


the airport. The last time he passed 
through the city, witnesses said he was 
mistaken for a Negro and shuttled from 
the airports public dining room to a pri- 
vate room. 


@ Mayor Roy Clough of Galveston had 

ordered police to stop delivering the 
morning paper to the homes of Police 
Commissioner Walter Johnston and Po- 
lice Chief Willie Burns. Johnston has 
told the police not to obey any orders 
but his. 


@ Prison officials say six or eight pris- 

oners at Wynn Prison Farm at 
Huntsville have been having dope slip- 
ped to them by friends who know the 
prison layout. 


é The Salk potio immunization pro- 
gram will be completed for first and 
second graders in Texas by Oct. 1. 


@ Lone Star Steel Company has signed 

a new one-year contract with United 
Steelworkers, CIO, giving 2,500 workers 
at its East Texas plant an eleven-and-a- 
half cent increase per hour. 


@ The national House Labor Committee 

does not plan to investigate the re- 
cent bombings of a Houston union hall 
in Houston and the Fort Worth home of 
Jeff Mullally, organizer of the Plumbers 
and Steamfitters Union (AFL), and of 
the fatal shooting of a union official in 
Galveston. A total of $26,000 has been of- 
fered for information leading to the solu- 
tion of the bombings. 


Governor Shivers and three others 

on his team won the annual one-shot 
antelope hunt at Wyoming last week 
when three of them—Shivers, Gov. Ken- 
non (La.), and Gov. Foss (S. Dak.), 
killed their antelope with the one shot. 
Gov. Lee (Utah) missed his. 


A temporary injunction has been 

granted halting action in the Duval 
County Commissioners’ suit to recover 
$750,000 from from George Parr. The suit 
says the original sum involved was a 
loan: a state suit says it was misappro- 
priated. Income tax officials are inter- 
ested in the distinction. Austam trial of an 
income tax suit against Parr has been 
delayed. 





Life insurance company is ready 
personal benefit plan for ICT Group stockholders only! 


A vitally important message to all ICT Group stockholders 
YOU ARE ENTITLED TO PARTICIPATE IN THE NEW 


Stockholder 
Profit Sharing Plan 


After many months of hard work and careful study, The ICT 


to announce an exclusive 





3. LIFE INSURANCE 
PROTECTION 





Called “Stockholder Profit Sharing 
Pian,” and available only to ICT 
Group stockholders, this _ plan 
offers 
1. INCOME - PRODUCING 
INVESTMENT 
2. SAVINGS BANK SECURITY 


participate in the Stock- 
Sharing Plan create 
two ways: 


All who 
Profit 
profit for themselves in 
1. FROM CASH DIVIDENDS PAID 
ON UNITS OF THE PLAN 


2, AS STOCKHOLDERS IN ICT 
INSURANCE COMPANY OR 
ICT DISCOUNT CORPORA- 
TION, YOU SHARE IN THE 
PROFITS MADE BY ICT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


holder 











have the Plan explained to 
you in detail before a Home 
office Representative has a 
chance to contact you per- 
sonally. At right is a cou- 
pon to be filled out and 
mailed if you would like to 
have complete facts on the 


Plan as soon as possible. 





XN 


| Blire 





eT 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


ICT BUILDING, DALLAS 


If you are an ICT Group stockholder, Home Office Represent- 
atives will soon be calling on you to fully explain your rights 
under the Plan and show you how to exercise them. For your 
own benefit and profit, give these Representatives an oppor- 
tunity to point out many exclusive advantages the plan offers. 
—_— — —— —— — —- — ple 


Many of you may want to | Geatlemen 


I understand the Stockholder Profit 
Sharing Plan offers me as an ICT Group 
stockholder many exclusive, unprece- 
dented benefits. I want to be among the 
first ICT stockholders to hear all about 
the Plan and receive my Allotment Cer- 
tificate. So. please have a Home Office 
Representative call on me as soon as 
possible. 











| Name 
pans 
| as Stale 
is ‘cies inem an-ee e e 


Remember, 
Stockholder 

Profit Sharing 
Plan Is for ICT 
Stockholders only! 
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